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Troll’s 


TROLL’S GOLD. 


O I stood by the water-side 
And heard the stream run by, 

I saw the gnarléd trees stand dark 
Against the pale gold sky. 

And I saw at the gray twilight 
In the dark o’ the lone glen 

The Trolls, with their earthly faces, 
That buy the souls of men. 
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They have not known men’s laughter, 
They have not seen sunshine, 
They have not heard thro’ the spring 
wood 
The blackbird whistle fine. 
They have not heard the sea’s song 
Nor the wind through the young corn; 
They have not looked on the good day 
Since the hour that they were born. 


All in the dun dusk o’ the night 
The stream ran noisily. 
A weary wind came moaning up 
Beside the gray thorn-tree. 
With their strong kists upon 
backs, 
And faces gray with mould, 
The Trolls came up out o’ the earth 
That buy men’s souls for gold. 
C. Fox Smith. 


their 


The Academy. 


CHARITY. 


(Founded on the French of M. 
court.) 


Harau- 


Because so bitter was the rain, 
Saint Martin slashed his cloak in 
twain, 
And gave the beggar half of it, 
To sbelter him and ease his pain. 


But, being now himself ill clad, 

The Saint’s own case no less was sad, 
So piteously cold the night; 
Though glad at heart he was, 

glad. 


right 


Thus, singing on his way he passed, 

While Satan, grim and overcast, 
Vowing the Saint should rue his gift, 

Released the cruel northern blast. 


Away it sprang with shriek and roar, 
And buffeted the Saint full sore; 





Gold.—Once. 


Yet ne’er repented me a whit, 
And Satan bade the deluge pour. 


Huge hailstones fell in fierce attack, 

And dealt Saint Martin many a thwack, 
“My poor old head!” he, smiling, said, 

Yet never wished his mantle back. 


“He must, he shall,” cried Satan, 
“know 
Regret for such an act,” and lo! 
E’en as he spake the world was 
dark 
With fog and frost and whirling snow. 


Saint Martin, struggling towards his 
goal, 

Mused thoughtfully. “Poor soul! poor 
soul! 


What use to him was half a cloak?— 
I should have given him the whole.” 


The cold grew terrible to bear, 
The birds fell frozen in the air; 

“Fall thou,” said Satan, “on the ice, 
Fall thou asleep, and perish there.” 


He fell, and slept, despite the storm, 
And dreamed he saw the Christ- 
Child’s form 
Wrapped in the half the beggar took, 
And seeing Him, was warm—so warm, 
BE. V. Lucas. 
Pall Mall Magazine. 


ONCE. 
Once, loyal heart and faithful feet, 
A hinted want and you were there, 
With eager step and trembling beat, 
My pleasure or my pang to share. 


Naught did I know of all your worth; 

(Alas, blind eyes and empty heart!) 

I never guessed, of all His earth, 

God gave you as my priceless part. 

Spendthrift, I squander’d all 

hoards,— 

Of Love’s good gifts, the perfect sum; 

Now, longed for, forfeited, adored, 

You come not, and you cannot come. 
P. Habberton Lulham. 


your 


The Outlook. 























A Great Moral Upheaval in America. 


A GREAT MORAL UPHEAVAL IN AMERICA. 


The eminent French publicist, L. J. 
Prévost-Paradol—whose tragic end so 
shocked his contemporaries—entitled an 
essay on the Americans in the height 
of the struggle to maintain the Union 
and abolish slavery, Un grand Peuple 
qui se réveille. No better title than 
“The Uprising of a Great People” could 
be given to a notice of the movement 
which has been in visible progress dur- 
ing the last few months in the United 
States. Few accounts of the move- 
ment have reached this country, and 
those that have come here have been 
devoted to detached parts of it rather 
than to a survey of the whole. To de- 
fine it shortly, it may be said to be a 
great moral upheaval, a banding to- 
gether of the forces of good in the 
nation to combat what it believed to 
be evil. The action has revealed it- 
self under various forms, but the ob- 
ject is always the same, viz. the puri- 
fication of public life. Its most con- 
spicuous manifestation, and the one 
ubout which we in England have been 
told most, was the revolt in New York 
against what is called the “Boss sys- 
tem” in politics. That system is not 
peculiar to one political party: both 
American parties have long relied upon 
it. In practice it is the usurpation of 
power, often great and ruthlessly exer- 
cised, by irresponsible and almost 
concealed personages. A voter, when 
called upon to choose a representative, 
a judicial officer, or even—though in- 
directly—a President, voted in reality, 
not for the candidate whom he pre- 
ferred, but to strengthen and perpet- 
uate the “occult power” of a political 
“Boss,” whose name was perhaps un- 
known to him. Adherence to this 


system not only tended to defeat the 
main object of democratic institutions; 





it also facilitated the introduction and 
fostered the spread of corruption. 

It was the latter effect of it which 
chiefly stirred up the right-minded to 
Wage war against it. The recent elec- 
tion of Mayor in New York was a con- 
spicuous instance of widely distributed 
and earnest hostility to the Boss sys- 
tem. The voters broke away from 
the domination of the bosses of both 
parties. The result of the election was 
for some time in doubt; and, though 
victory by a very small margin in the 
end fell to a boss-nominated candidate, 
the lesson given by the electors has 
been learned, and the boss and his con- 
federates have been ignored by their 
own nominee. In the huge electorate 
of New York—589,848 votes were cast 
in the previous election of a mayor— 
it is likely enough that there were some 
voters who were actuated, as has been 
alleged, by a feeling of rancour against 
their richer fellow-citizens; but the 
election was certainly not decided, was 
probably not materially influenced, by 
the antagonism between indigent pro- 
letarians and the well-to-do. This was 
conclusively shown by the voting for 
the New York District Attorney, who 
was chosen solely on his merits. It 
was not in New York alone that the 
revolt against. bossism arose, and either 
visibly or in effect succeeded. . Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Missouri, and Mary- 
land had the same experience as their 
sister State; and movements of a sim- 
ilar kind, though less effective, were 
discerned in Illinois and Massachusetts. 

The movement, as has been said al- 
ready, was not so much against the 
mere abuse of electoral methods as 
against corruption and practices which 
favor the corrupt. It extended to 
other regions besides the merely politi- 
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eal. The investigation of the proceed- 
ings of the great insurance companies 
was pushed on with almost relentless 
fervor. There was no attempt to im- 
pair or even to question the financial 
stability of these great institutions. 
All that was attempted—and, no doubt, 
it was a great deal—was to ensure the 
adoption of measures that would pre- 
vent their huge funds from being used 
as instruments of corruption. Simulta- 
neously with the hostility against the 
bosses and the insurance investigation 
there was another movement against 
the laxity of the divorce laws of sev- 
eral States. In general, causes decided 
under those laws — notwithstanding 
much newspaper notoriety—have been 
brought before the courts by suitors of 
a class not able to exert much influence 
on society in general. Here and there, 
however, cases naturally attracting 
much attention and likely to have a 
widespread effect have occurred; and 
low-minded though highly placed per- 
sons of both sexes have availed them- 
selves of the easy jurisprudence of 
some imperfectly developed common- 
wealth to flaunt their indecent disre- 
gard of the proprieties of life. It may 
be because the Puritan idezl is not 
yet entirely extinct in the United 
States, or it may be for reasons resting 
on a broader base, but nothing is more 
offensive to Americans in general than 
anything tending to the degradation of 
the home. <A much-reported scandal is 
not regarded by them as a good sub- 
ject for conversation. If mentioned at 
all, it is usually mentioned with dis- 
gust: and the sayer of smart things, 
who in other societies is almost ex- 
pected to exercise his wit upon such a 
matter, would, if he tried to do so in 
the United States, be thought and prob- 
ably be made to see that he was 
thought stupid and vulgar. 

The three agitations or movements 
have been going on together, and, in- 
deed, are indissolubly connected. The 
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Americans, as they show in a thousand 
ways in material things, understand 
the relation between cause and effect, 
and know that the purification of politi- 
cal, commercial, and private life must 
proceed simultaneously if any one 
branch is to be really purified. A curi- 
ous manifestation of the extent of the 
wide front of the movement was the 
rising in many different places against 
the methods of playing football. It 
was a great deal more than a mere 
game and the mode of playing it that 
were concerned; and the rising men- 
tioned was not at all insignificant. It 
was on the contrary highly significant. 

American football is a rougher form 
of the English Rugby game. Played 
as it is by some teams in the United 
States it may be fairly called brutal. 
From the beginning of the season until 
the week before Christmas nineteen 
deaths of players had been reported. 
The number of the injured must have 
been much greater. The respected 
President of Harvard University, Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, published in the au- 
tumn a severe indictment of the game. 
Its encouragement of a low form of 
professionalism was counted as bad as 
its tendency to brutal roughness. The 
great Columbia University prohibited 
it altogether, and throughout the coun- 
try, from Harvard in Massachusetts to 
Berkeley in California, earnest efforts 
at reform are being made. 

It is reasonable to ask why these 
several inovements or several phases 
of one great movement, having what 
was essentially a single aim, became 
apparent in the year that has just 
closed. The answer can be given 
easily. The immense number of per- 
sons scattered over the vast territory 
of the United States who have been 
striving for purity of life in all its 
phases did not come into existence only 
in the second half of 1905. They had 
existed, in full numerical proportion to 
the total population, for many years. 
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What they wanted in order to co-ordi- 
nate their efforts and give cohesion to 
their forces was a standard around 
which they might assemble, and a 
standard-bearer who would lead them 
in the great campaign on behalf of 
public and private morals which they 
were ready, and indeed eager, to fight. 
They have found that standard in the 
now generally recognized character, 
and that leader in the person of Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt. 

No President since Washington has 
been so generally popular or more thor- 
oughly the President of the whole peo- 
ple rather than the mere chosen head of 
au party. Political opponents limit un- 
favorable comment to expressions of 
surprise that so good a man could have 
been produced in the ranks of the other 
side. In the eyes of his fellow-coun- 
trymen it is not the least of President 
Roosevelt’s merits—as the visitor to the 
United States is not infrequently told— 
that he is a gentleman. The title could 
not be more fittingly bestowed. Tak- 
ing his lineage as evidence, he traces, 
or could his descent, if he 
troubled himself about such a thing, 
for over two centuries and a half in 
America alone through a line of an- 
cestors of position. Since Jefferson, 
no man of higher or of equal literary 
culture has filled the presidential of- 
His gifts as an historian—power 
of patient lucid exposition, 
judicial decision—are exceptionally 
high. In his own State of New York 
he had shown himself to be a firm and 
wise administrator, as on the battle- 
field he has shown that he is a brave 
and intelligent soldier. He has the 
gentleman’s liking for manly sports. 
He is a fearless rider. A much-prized 
photograph portrays him on horseback 
in the act of clearing a high post-and- 
rail fence, and post-and-rail fences in 
America are serious obstacles. He is 
a good shot and an intrepid hunter of 
big game of the fiercer sort. His 


trace 


fice. 
research, 
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known indifference to pecuniary ad- 
vantage, even to the extent, it is said, 
of inattention to his personal fortune, 
rightly tends to enhance the favor that 
he enjoys amongst his compatriots. 
The peeps allowed the public into the 
family circle at the White House re- 
veal a refined and dignified scene, ap- 
preciated and admired in tens of thou- 
sands of virtuous homes scattered over 
the Republic. 

Criticisms of President Roosevelt of- 
ten take the form of allegations of im- 
pulsiveness. If there is impulsiveness 
in his disposition it is certain that there 
is nothing shallow in it. The thing 
taken up is only handled after full 
consideration. Action upon it may be 
hasty, or rather such that does not 
include delays or postponements. In 
dealing with a dignified, well-meaning, 
but lumbering Senate, the President's 
strenuous methods and love for clear- 
cut issues may seem to the Senators 
impulsive, whilst to more impartial ob- 
servers they seem to be marked by 
only suitable celerity. The President's 
conviction obviously is that if a meas- 
ure is good and necessary it cannot be 
adopted too soon, 

The immense service rendered by 
him to civilization and humanity by 
his successful effort to bring the Rus- 
sians and Japanese together with a 
view to stopping the terrible war in 
the Far East has placed him in the 
regard of all parties on a pedestal 
loftier than that on which any of his 
predecessors except Washington—and 
perhaps, though less likely, Lincoln— 
ever stood. Yet there are some of his 
fellow-citizens who say that even in 
this he was impulsive and over-hasty. 
Impulsive in stopping bloodshed! 
Over-hasty in saving thousands of hu- 
man lives! 

If the leader is such, of what kind 
is the army which is mustering be- 
neath his standard? Of the physical 
greatness and material development of 
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the United States the whole world is 
aware. It would be a serious error 
to suppose that the Americans have de- 
veloped only along material lines. 
There has been a moral, spiritual, intel- 
lectual development quite as striking. 
In no country in the world is mental 
culture more highly valued or more 
diligently sought. The aspirations of 
Americans in this: direction are of old 
date; and those aspirations have not 
been swamped by the flood of material 
prosperity which of late years has 
poured over the land. On the con- 
trary, the material prosperity has been 
made to minister to the spread of cul- 
ture. It is interesting to look at the 
dates of the foundation of some im- 
portant seats of learning in the United 
States. Harvard’s antiquity is gen- 
erally known, the date of its original 
foundation being 1638. William-and- 
Mary College in Virginia was founded 
in 1698; Yale in 1701; Williams Col- 
lege, in Massachusetts, in 1703; the 
University of Pennsylvania in 1740; 
Princeton in 1746. Columbia Uni- 
versity of New York dates, in its orig- 
inal name of King’s College, from 
1754. That the work of founding im- 
portant educational institutions has 
not been allowed to languish while 
the country was growing in wealth 
will be seen in the fact that in a list 
of 420 American universities and col- 
leges, published little more than a year 
ago, no fewer than eighty-seven are 
noted as founded later than 1880. It 
is to be remarked that these later 
foundations are due usually to private 
munificence, as out of thirty-seven 
“state universities,” establishments 
due to the action of the local Govern- 
ments, only eight are included in the 
eighty-seven founded within the last 
quarter of a century. 

It is not only in the establishment 
and endowment of colleges that the as- 
pirations of the Americans towards a 
higher culture have been manifested. 
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Great and magnificently-housed libra- 
ries abound in the United States. The 
new buildings of the Congressional Li- 
brary at Washington form a noble 
monument, not only of the. Americans’ 
love of polite learning, but also of the 
high position in the world of art, 
taken by American architecture. In 
that fine art they stand in the fore- 
most rank. Not even the unsightly 
outlines of a group of eighteen or 
twenty-storied “sky-scrapers” can be 
cited as evidence of want of archi- 
tectural good taste. Such evidence 
would be refuted by a look at hun- 
dreds of stately and beautiful pub- 
lic buildings and sumptuous private 
houses. Large numbers of Americans 
visit, and are right in visiting, the old 
cities of Europe with their historic 
monuments, but nowhere are they 
likely to see anything of modern date 
superior to that which they have 
proved themselves capable of produc- 
ing. The palaces of Genoa and Ven- 
ice might be searched in vain for 
higher taste in design or greater splen- 
dor of treatment. In the United States 
architecture serves wealth and luxury 
in very attractive ways. It should be 
interesting to us in the old country to 
see with what success contemporary 
architects in America are dealing with 
the so-called “Georgian” style. To look 
at some recently built private houses 
is to understand the beauties which 
that style is capable of presenting; 
whilst comfort as well as beauty is to 
be found in the American home. 

Not in library buildings only do the 
Americans show their respect for 
books. The tables in booksellers’ shops 
are piled—the word is exact—with 
books that are really beautiful speci- 
mens of printing. It is a treat to 
glance at the pages of some of the 
dainty volumes scattered in rich profu- 
sion over a shop counter. The beauty 
of some of the bindings is almost daz- 
zling, and the multitude of fine designs 
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is extraordinary. Wealth associates 
itself with the pursuit of culture, not 
only in liberal benefactions, but also 
in the collection of books beautifully 
bound and sumptuously housed. 

We know better in Burope what 
Americans have done in others of the 
fine arts and what distinction they 
have earned as painters and sculptors. 
Their works in these branches of art 
have been seen here, and personal in- 
spection of them has permitted the 
formation of judgment as to their mer- 
its. Fewer specimens of American 
taste in typography and bookbinding 
reach us; and, as regards American 
architecture, we have to depend almost 
entirely on descriptions. Drawings of 
buildings often fail to reproduce the 
atmospheric environment and leave us 
unacquainted with that congruity with 
prevailing conditions which enhances 
so greatly the beauty of the architect’s 
work. It is, perhaps, not entirely 
fanciful to believe that the striking ex- 
cellence of American architecture is 
due to the democratic spirit with which 
that glorious art is necessarily infused. 
Build as he may—for the abode of the 
rich man, for the celebration of re- 
ligious rites, or for the public service 
of the community—the architect’s de- 
sign is continuously submitted to the 
gaze of the million, and his success is 
felt to be directly proportionate to the 
extent to which he can gratify the 
esthetic sensibilities of a multitude of 
observers. 

The position of the Americans as 
writers of fiction is established to our 
satisfaction in England by the pres- 
ence of their works in every boudoir. 
Equally, if not more, striking evidence 
of the high stage of literary culture 
reached by them is given by their pro- 
ductions in graver branches of litera- 
ture. For example, they are showing 
remarkable assiduity in what may be 
ealled comparative political anatomy. 
They dissect constitutions with fear- 
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less and skilful band, and trace back 
existing polity to remote origins with 
the scientific precision of the paleeontol- 
ogist and the lucidity of expression of 
the consummate narrator. In general 
historical writing their work has a 
similar character. It reveals industry 
in research, fairness in judging, and 
clearness of narrative. Captain Mahan 
has shown to thousands of English 
readers the magnitude of the treasure 
that can be disclosed by those who 
have mastered the process of philosoph- 
ical deduction in history. One of the 
greatest debts which we in the old 
country owe to our kinsmen in the 
United States is that due to them for 
their conclusive demonstration of the 
capacity for lucid expression inherent 
in the English language. American 
state papers, official reports, books on 
serious subjects, occasional essays, and, 
very often, newspaper articles, are not 
unworthy of comparison with those 
written in French, the language which 
is deservedly credited with the merit 
of extreme lucidity. A parallel com- 
parison in the matter of wit might be 
instituted without misgiving. From 
time to time, in nearly every daily 
newspaper in the United States, there 
are published articles exquisitely witty 
and in good taste. The “reporter’s” 
language, with its violent distortion of 
the sense of prepositions and its other 
solecisms, is distinct from that used 
by the leading-article writer. Of one 
class of book of which we see abun- 
dance elsewhere American literature is 
singularly clear, viz., the historical 
book, the writer of which tries to hide 
the scantiness of his knowledge and the 
deficiency in his research by the use of 
a stilted style. 

The opinion, once widely held in Eng- 
land and sedulously inculcated by a 
host of American writers, that in the 
United States decent people will have 
nothing to do with politics, if ever it 
was true, is now as much out-of-date 
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as would be the opinion that scrofula 
can be cured by the royal touch. 
Whether it be the cause or the effect 
of the war waged against “Bossism,” 
there can be no doubt that the propor- 
tion of men of refinement and position 
entering political life in the United 
States is as great as it is in any other 
country. Moreover, it tends to in- 
crease. Bosses still exist, and well-bred 
and honorable Americans who, in order 
that they may do their duty to their 
country, engage in politics have to toler- 
ate them for a time at least; in the same 
way that many English gentlemen 
of unblemished reputation, who amuse 
themselves on the turf, have to submit 
to contact with the shady characters 
that the sport of horse-racing has as yet 
proved itself unable to slough away. 
The American Senate as a body may 
have declined of late in public esteem; 
the visitor is told so often enough. 
It is, nevertheless, the fact that sena- 
tors as individuals deservedly take 
high rank in the society of the capital, 
and not only because of their official 
status. When the Senate is in session 
a sight of it in no way encourages ac- 
quiescence in M. Ostrogorski’s despond- 
ing estimate. The same may be said 
of the House of Representatives. The 
percentage of well-mannered and care- 
fully dressed men in that body strikes 
the spectator in the gallery as quite as 
high as it is in the House of Com- 
mons. The deliberations of each 
branch of Congress are as orderly as 
those of other Legislatures; and the 
House of Representatives does not 
bear the smallest resemblance to the 
legislative bear-garden depicted by su- 
perior persons who write books of 
travel and insisted upon by not a few 
Americans. It is doubtful if the bear- 
garden aspect was ever presented. If 
it was, it has disappeared as com- 
pletely as the knee-breeches and silk 
stockings of Lord North’s time. 

The superior political and administra- 
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tive officials in the United States are 
generally and most justly esteemed by 
their fellow-countrymen. It has be- 
come an almost commonplace remark 
that President Roosevelt naturally en- 
deavors to surround himself with men 
of high character. No tribute to his 
own could be more honorable. Stand- 
ing close to his side are men who— 
with a patriotic indifference to per- 
sonal interests which it would be diffi- 
cult to surpass—have resigned oppor- 
tunities of securing affluence in 
der to assume arduous, thankless, and 
ill-paid posts in the Administration. 
It is a new feature of colonial polity 
that men of wealth should go to dis- 
tant countries with unhealthy, or at 
any rate uncongenial, climates, and 
take up, not positions of splendor and 
social distinction, but posts in 
which hard work and often squalid 
surroundings await the occupant. 
Nothing could prove more conclusively 
the resolve of the Americans to act 
justly by the people of their newly ac- 
quired dependencies’ than the high 
character and self-devotion of many 
of the men who have undertaken to 
govern and superintend them. In this 
country we have seen what class of 
men the United States send to repre- 
sent them abroad, and-the great per- 
sonal distinction of these envoys ought 
to enable us to form a correct idea of 
those who administer the Governments 
of remote archipelagoes, now sheltered 
by the American flag. 

It is surely worth while to make in- 
quiry as to the racial characteristics 
of the people who are playing so great 
a part, and who are obviously destined 
to play a still greater part, in the af- 
fairs of the world. Has it ever struck 
the reader that, over the immense area 
of the United States, a single language 
is spoken, and that that language is 
tnglish? Conceive what it would be 
if, from London to Constantinople, 
from Stockholm to Messina, only one 


or- 
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speech prevailed! Sporadic 
instances of alien tongues occur no 
doubt in the American Republic as 
they do in England, in France, in Ger- 
many, and elsewhere; but, with the 
exception of the handful of French in 
Louisiana and of a scattered remnant 
of Spanish-Mexicans in California and 
New Mexico—nearly all of whom, by 
the way, can speak English—the unity 
of speech is as above stated; for the 
other languages soon die out and never 
descend to later generations. The du- 
rability of French, as compared for ex- 
ample with German, and its successful 
resistance to extinction by another 
tongue, of which Canada, Louisiana, 
and Mauritius supply proof, may be 
suggested as a subject meriting the at- 
tention of men of science. The Ameri- 
cans are firmly resolved that English 
and English only shall be their nationa) 
speech. The inhabitant who, where 
the law requires the inscription of his 
name on any article of property, should 
persist in inscribing it in Erse or 
Cyril-ic characters would soon find 
himself in unpleasant contact with the 
police; whilst the fate of the orator 
who might essay to address a legis- 
lative assembly in an unknown ances- 
tral tongue would certainly be such as 
to discourage attempts at similar lin- 
guistic performances. 

This people, to which English is the 
one medium of communication, lives 
under a system of law based on the 
common law of England and still bear- 
ing a close resemblance to it. There 
is not a considerabie law library in the 
United States which does not contain 
English legal text-books. The deci- 
sions of English judges often govern 
cases in American courts; and Ameri- 
can decisions, if not binding, are re- 
ferred to and quoted with respect in 


form of 


1There are other striking instances of the 
vitality of a Romance language. The Daco- 
Roman (or Roumanian) dialect has endured in 
a most unfavorable environment since Trajan's 
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courts in England. There is something 
almost startling to a stranger in the 
familiarity of American lawyers with 
the names and history of Englishmen 
of their own profession. This famil- 
iarity is maintained not only with the 
great names of the past—with Hale, 
and Blackstone, and Mansfield—but 
also with names as recent as Selborne, 
and Cairns, and Russell of Killowen. 
On nearly every day one may read in 
an American newspaper some reminder 
of English jurisprudence—the grand 
jury has found a bill against such and 
such an accused person; the Attorney- 
General has entered a refusal to prose- 
cute, &c. The French law incorporated 
in the code of Louisiana and the small 
proportion of Spanish law incorporated 
in that of California are not sufficient 
to affect the general uniformity. 

With English as their language. 
classical English literature as _ their 
possession, and English law as the ba- 
sis of their own, the Americans live 
under a polity inherited from and in es- 
sentials like that of England. The 
points where similarity merges into 
identity are numerous, and so are those 
where, identity being impracticable, 
approaches to it have been made. 
American commentators on the Con- 
stitution, even those who maintain that 
there is a great difference between the 
British and that of the United States, 
are accustomed to cite or refer to the 
former over and over again. The main 
points of difference are due to what 
Professor Jesse Macy, of Iowa Col- 
lege, in his work on Party Organization 
and. Machinery, calls “the distrust of the 
fathers in democratic government.” 
“They were convinced that the people 
were not to be trusted.” It would be 
rash to assert that a similar convic- 
tion did not prevail in Great Britain 


time, and the Macedo-Roman (or Tzintzar) prob- 
ably longer. The case of Portuguese at Macao 
is something like these, 
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when the United States Constitution 
was being drawn up. It may be ac- 
counted to George the Third for right- 
eousness that he and Washington 
thought alike on this point. The re- 
sult in America was to constitute a 
strong executive, the President, not- 
withstanding the obstacles put in his 
way by the Senate, being the most 
powerful political personage in the 
world. Also, the Speaker at Washing- 
ton is an autocrat compared with the 
Speaker at Westminster. Generally, 
local and municipal officials in the 
United States are entrusted with 
greater power than their counterparts 
in England. In national affairs, never- 
theless, the difference between the two 
countries almost disappears when the 
British Prime Minister is a man of 
strong character and has a majority in 
both Houses of Parliament. Another 
difference on which much stress is laid 
is that between the Cabinet system in 
England and the absence of that form 
of government in the United States. 
The difference is certainly considera- 
ble; but in practice it has diminished, 
as the organization of party machinery 
has become more developed in this 
country. Differences such as_ these 
notwithstanding, American political life 
resembles that of the United King- 
dom much more closely than it does 
that of any other country. 

Using the same speech, obeying 
nearly the same laws, reading the 
same books, and living under a simi- 
lar constitutional system, the resem- 
blance of the institutions of the Ameri- 
cans to those of their English kinsmen 
is accentuated by the existence of an- 
other and most potent factor. Family 
life in the United States is almost iden- 
tical with family life in the United 
Kingdom. As in nearly every other 
direction, so in this, American devel- 
opment, if it tends to divergence from 
the old English type, is original, and 
not imitative of Continental European 
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Where it ceases to be ex- 
actly English it becomes distinctly 
American—that is, it proceeds along 
lines like those followed by its origi- 
nal. In this discussion it is more con- 
venient to use the word “English” as 
a general term rather than “British,” 
which, if introduced, would too often 
have to be accompanied by a com- 
mentary or explanation. The home in 
the American city—excepting, of course, 
recent architectural experiments which, 
in the United States as in the old coun- 
try, occasionally show much originality 
—is built on the same general plan as 
thousands of homes in Dublin and 
Cork, Edinburgh and Glasgow, Bir- 
mingham and Manchester. More than 
this, the family life is the same; the 
meals, the amusements, the domestic 
organization in general. Sojourn in an 
American city does not remind an Eng- 
lishmen of any European Continental 
city, but frequently reminds him of 
England. In the Eastern States espe- 
cially, and also in a less notable, but 
still notable, degree in the Western, 
the American Sunday recalls the Eng- 
lish Sunday, and has little likeness to 
the “Continental.” In the old and in 
the new country there are, at the same 
hour, the same crowds going to or com- 
ing from different places of worship, 
all with English names—Methodist, 
Presbyterian, Congregational, Baptist, 
&e. The buildings in which Divine 
service is celebrated are, as regards 
architectural design, exactly alike in 
both countries. Further evidence of 
similarity may be found in the posi- 
tion, highly important notwithstanding 
the relative numerical inferiority of its 
adherents, of the “Episcopal Church,” 
which is a branch of and in communion 
with the Church of England. In 1904 
it was stated to have 782,543 communi- 
cants, and its total numbers are esti- 
mated at three millions—i.e. hardly 4 
per cent. of the population. It cer- 
tainly has far more than 4 per cent. 
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of the influence enjoyed by the various 
Churches. Amongst its bishops are 
some of the most prominent and re- 
spected men in the country, and the av- 
erage ability of its preachers is very 
high. 

The social life of America is attract- 
ive to the English visitor because of 
its similarity to that of his own. He 
does not feel a stranger. Social inter- 
course there is charmingly vivacious, 
and is made intensely interesting by 
the remarkable conversational powers 
of Americans of both sexes. It is 
perhaps safe to assert that a din- 
ner-party in London can possibly 
be dull; a dull dinner-party in Wash- 
ington is unthinkable. The hospital- 
ity of Americans has long been 
well known. It is distinguished not 
so much by its profusion as by the 
delightful courtesy shown in taking 
trouble, usually a good deal of trouble, 
to make the visitor’s time pass pleas- 
antly. The general appearance of the 
American people resembles that of the 
English. An English guestina New 
York club at its most crowded hour 
would be inclined to think that he was 
amongst his fellow-countrymen, and 
that he had merely crossed a street and 
not the ocean. 

Recent commentators on American 
affairs have noticed the advance—if it 
be advance—towards aristocratic condi- 
tions in the country. The evidence of 
this is multiform. The increasing gor- 
geousness of servants’ liveries has 
been specially pointed at as a symp- 
tom. The insidious anti-democratic in- 
fluence of, “small-clothes” was cited 
long ago, “Rabagas, prends garde,” 
says one of Sardou’s characters, ‘‘c’est 
par la culotte qu’on commence, et c’est 
par les décorations qu’on finit.” But- 
ton-holes of dress-coats and photo- 
graphs of eminent soldiers in uniform 
show that the decorations have begun 
to appear. Precedence has become an 
important, even a serious, question. 
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Only a few weeks ago it was gravely 
discussed in a leading article in an in- 
fluential Washington newspaper, the 
writer holding that it was a fit subject 
for legislation by Congress! He in- 
geniously suggested that the legislation 
might take the form of fixing the order 
in which different persons should 
march in processions such as are 
formed at the inauguration of a Presi- 
dent. Officials proceeding to or de- 
parting from a railway station are now 
not infrequently escorted by a detach- 
ment of cavalry. It is a curious fact 
that aristocracy rises in republics and 
declines in monarchies. The Eupatrids 
in Athens, the Optimates in republican 
Rome, had much more influence than 
a duke has in monarchical Italy or a 
grandee in monarchical Spain; whilst 
the serrata del maggior consiglio, which 
founded an _ hereditary aristocracy, 
ruling for many years, was effected, 
not in a monarchy, but in republican 
Venice. The truth is that there has 
been always a strong aristocratic ele- 
ment in American society. The seven- 
teenth-century gubernatorial families 
of Massachusetts, like the Winthrops 
and the Endicotts, can claim a nobilitas 
which, because of the antiquity of the 
first curule office, might have been en- 
vied by the Licinii or Porcii in the 
Rome of Cicero. Some, but by no 
means all, of the Dutch families in 
New York State are hereditary aristo- 
crats, as is seen in the case of the 
Roosevelts, who have held a position of 
eminence which, so to speak, entitles 
them to the privilege of the tabouret. 
The aristocratic sentiment has never 
really died out in the South. Impov- 
erished, as he has been, by the Civil 
War, the Virginian gentleman, through 
whose veins runs some of the bluest 
of English blood, still has a vivid rec- 
ollection of the days when his ancestors 
maintained a state parallel to that of 
many a great BDuropean noble. Fam- 
ily pride—vetus et insita Claudie familie 
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superbia—is probably greater now in 
the United States than ever it was, and 
is not resented by the community at 
large. It is interesting to remember 
that the holder of a British peerage 
was once elected Speaker of the Cali- 
fornian House of Representatives. 

Attempts have sometimes been made 
to demonstrate that the English ele- 
ment—using the word “English” here, 
as usually in this discussion, in 
a general sense—has been swamped 
by the immense infusion of non- 
English elements into the popula- 
tion of the United States. Facts are 
against this contention. The necessity 
of acquiring the English language, of 
becoming acquainted with virtually 
English laws, and of submitting to 
what in essence are English constitu- 
tional arrangements, has secured the 
predominance of the English-speaking 
race in the country. The wit and elo- 
quence for which Americans are so 
famous come largely from the Irish 
strain in their blood, mixture with the 
latter gifted race exercising a power- 
ful influence on the spiritual side. 
So, too, the commercial aptitude so 
widely displayed in the United States 
may be traced, together with other fine 
qualities, to Scottish ancestry. 

The just mentioned 
has existed throughout the history of 
the people, and still exists. Out of 
twenty-six Presidents all but two could 
trace their ancestry to the British Isles, 
the two exceptions being of Dutch de- 
scent—Van Buren and Roosevelt. It 
is the same in the case of the Vice- 
Presidents. Every chief justice of the 
Supreme Court, from the foundation of 
that dignified tribunal, with a single 
and that a doubtful exception, has 
borne an English name. Vagaries of 
spelling and pronunciation lead to cor- 
rupt lections in patronymics and gene- 
alogies as they do in other compositions, 
and a name originally foreign may oc- 
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-asionally take an English form. For 
instance, the American family of Dab- 
ney, an appellation which looks Eng- 
lish enough, is really a branch of the 
distinguished French family of d’Au- 
bigny. Therefore in fixing the descent 
of an American house it is necessary 
to guard against the risk of assigning 
to it a wrong nationality. In the pres- 
ent investigation, doubtful as well as 
obviously foreign patronymics will be 
separated from the rest, these last only 
being counted as English. 

The nine living justices of the Su- 
preme Court, whose appointments 
cover a period of nearly thirty years, 
all bear English names. Out of 
twenty-seven judges of the United 
States Circuit Courts twenty-three, and 
out of ninety United States District 
Court judges seventy-nine, are shown 
by their names to be of English de- 
scent. There have been thirty-four 
different occupants of the Speaker’s 
chair in the House of Representatives 
at Washington. Of their names 
twenty-six are undoubtedly English. 
Within the last twenty years out of 
nine Secretaries of State only one has 
borne a non-English name. In the 
present Congress, amongst ninety Sen- 
ators only twelve, and 386 
Representatives only seventy, appear to 
be of other than English origin. The 
same may be said of twenty out of 
twenty-two general officers on the ac- 
tive list of the army, and of twenty-two 
out of twenty-six Admirals. 

We find similar conditions when we 
leave the lists of Federal authorities. 
No less than thirty-five out of forty- 
five Governors of States are of Eng- 
lish lineage; whilst out of 103 Mayors 
of the larger cities only twenty-nine 
have non-English family names. This 
is highly significant, because, as has 
been often pointed out, immigrants of 
Continental-European origin flock into 
the cities. The English predominance 
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is also to be found in the higher classes 
of the great business institutions of 
the Republic. For example, out of 109 
banks in New York—cosmopolitan as 
its commerce is—and Brooklyn, sev- 
enty-six have presidents with names 
indicating their English descent. It 
might have been expected that in the 
highest academic posts in the United 
States representatives of the English 
element in the population would be 
outnumbered by those who descend 
from nations credited with greater apt- 
itude for scholastic pursuits. It is 
not so, however, for 316 out of 414 
universities and colleges are presided 
over by scholars whose ancestry must 
be looked for in the United Kingdom. 

The above figures prove either that 
the English proportion of the popula- 
tion of the American Republic greatly 
outnumbers the remainder, which, in 
view of the varied immigration of the 
last half-century, wouki indicate supe- 
rior racial vigor, or that the English 
proportion, if not numerically stronger, 
must be incomparably more influential. 
That element is becoming more rather 
than less English. The physical type, 
as already hinted, is approximating to 
that in the “old country.” The tall, 
lanky, thin-visaged American of the 
conventional pictures has disappeared. 
His successor is at least as stoutly 
built as the conventional John Bull, 
Changes in the mode of life of Ameri- 
cans bring it into closer resemblance 
to our own. Love of specially English 
sports is now widespread. With our 
athletic games the slang relating to 
them has passed over to and become 
acclimatized in the Western Hemi- 
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sphere. The number of prints of Eng- 
lish hunting and coaching scenes dis- 
played in shop-windows is very strik- 
ing. Living in the country is growing 
more and more popular, in admitted 
imitation of English habits and tastes. 
It is not surprising—the conditions be- 
ing as they are—that much friendliness 
should be shown by Americans to the 
Cnglish people generally, as well as to 
individual Englishmen. Expressions 
of satisfaction with the present amica- 
ble relations between the old country 
and the new come from all classes; in 
fact, Americans are as proud of their 
inglish origin as we ought to be of the 
exalted position which they are taking 
in the world. Their admiration and 
regard for King Edward—“the King,” 
as he always is to them—is unstinted 
and specially agreeable to English ears. 
Their interest in the “old country,” and 
in the attitude of its neighbors towards 
it, is tinged with affection. All this 
imposes on us a duty which, it is 
urged in all humility, we should hasten 
to discharge. That duty is to know 
our kinsmen better, to study their 
ways closely, and form an accurate 
conception of that which they have 
done and are still doing. Mr. Rhodes’s 
munificent bequest has brought many 
a young American to observe us in our 
home. We may hope that means may 
be found of enabling our own youth to 
observe our kinsmen in like manner. 
The young Englishman who appreci- 
ates the greatness of his race could 
have no more inspiring occupation than 
studying on the spot the processes by 
which one branch of that race has 
made itself the greatest of nations. 
Cyprian A. G. Bridge. 
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I have been sometimes consulted by 
young aspirants in literature as to the 
best mode of embarking upon the pro- 
fession of letters; and if my inquirer 
has confessed that he will be obliged 
to earn his living, I have always re- 
plied, dully but faithfully, that the best 
way to realize his ambition is to enter 
some other profession without delay. 
Writing is indeed the most delightful 
thing in the world, if one has not to 
depend upon it for a livelihood; and the 
truth is that, if a man has the real 
literary gift, there are very few pro- 
fessions which do not afford a margin 
of time sufticient for him to indulge 
what is the happiest and simplest of 
hobbies. Sometimes the early impulse 
has no root, and withers; but if, after 
a time, a man finds that his heart is 
entirely in his writing, and if he feels 
that he may without imprudence give 
himself to the practice of the beloved 
art, then he may formally adopt it as 
a profession. But he must not hope 
for much monetary reward. A suc- 
cessful writer of plays may make a for- 
tune, a novelist or a journalist of the 
first rank may earn a handsome in- 
come; but to achieve conspicuous mun- 
dane success in literature a certain de- 
gree of good fortune is almost more 
important than genius, or even than 
talent. Ability by itself, even literary 
ability of a high order, is not sufficient; 
it is necessary to have a vogue, to cre- 
ate or satisfy a special demand, to hit 
the taste of the age. The writer of 
belles-lettres, the literary writer pure 
and simple, can hardly hope to earn 
a living wage, unless he is content to 
do, and indeed fortunate enough to ob- 
tain, a good deal of hackwork as well. 
He must be ready to write reviews and 
introductions; to pour out occasional 


articles, to compile, to edit, to select; 
and the chances are that if his liveli- 
hood depends upon his labor, he will 
have little of the tranquility, the se- 
renity, the leisure, upon the enjoyment 
of which the quality of the best work 
depends. John Addington Symonds 
makes a calculation, in one of his pub- 
lished letters, to the effect that his en- 
tire earnings for the years in which 
he had been employed in writing his 
history of the Italian Renaissance had 
been at the rate of about 100/. a year, 
from which probably nearly half had 
to be subtracted for inevitable inci- 
dental expenses, such as books and 
travelling. The conclusion is that un- 
less a man has private resources, or a 
sufficiently robust constitution to be 
able to carry on his literary work side 
by side with his professional work, he 
ean hardly afford to turn his attention 
to belles-lettres. 

Nowadays literature has become 
rather a fashionable pursuit than other- 
wise. Times have changed since Gray 
refused to accept money for his publi- 
cations, and gave it to be understood 
that he was an eccentric gentleman 
who wrote solely for his own amuse- 
ment; since the inheritor of Rokeby 
found, among the family portraits of 
the magnates that adorned his walls, a 
picture of the novelist Richardson, and 
was at the pains of adding a ribbon 
and a star in order to turn it into a 
portrait of Sir Robert Walpole, that he 
might free his gallery from such de- 
grading associations. 

But now a social personage is hardly 
ashamed of writing a book, of travels, 
perhaps, or even of literary apprecia- 
tions, so long as it is untainted by 
erudition; he is not averse to publish- 
ing a volume of mild lyrics, or a piece 
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of simple fiction, just to show how easy 
it is, and what he could do, if only, 
as Charles Lamb said, he had the 
mind. It adds a pleasant touch of 
charming originality to a great lady 
if she can bring out a little book. 
Such compositions are indubitably 
books; they generally have a title-page, 
an emotional dedication, an _ ultra- 
modest preface, followed by a certain 
number of pages of undeniable print. 
It is common enough too, at a big din- 
ner-party, to meet three or four people, 
without the least professional dingi- 
ness, who have written books. Mr. 
Winston Churchill said the other day, 
with much humor, that he could not 
reckon himself a professional author 
because he had only written five books 
—the same number as Moses. And I 
am far from decrying the pleasant la- 
bors of these amateurs. The writing 
of such books as I have described has 
been a real amusement to the author, 
not entailing any particular strain; the 
sweet pride of authorship enlarges 
one’s sympathies, and gives an agree- 
able glow to life. No inconvenient ri- 
valry results. The little volumes just 
flutter into the sunshine, like gauzy 
flies from some tiny cocoon, and spread 
their slender wings very gracefully in 
the sun. 

I would not, then, like some austere 
critics, forbid such leisurely writers as 
I have ‘described to indulge in the 
pleasant diversion of writing books. 
‘There are reviewers who think it a sa- 
cred duty to hunt and chase these am- 
iable and well-meaning amateurs out of 
the field, as though they had trespassed 
upon some sacred enclosure. I do not 
think that it is necessary, or even kind, 
to do this. I would rather regard lit- 
erature as a kind of Tom Tiddler’s 
ground, where there is gold as well as 
silver to be picked up. Amateurs 
tend, it is true, rather to scatter gold 
and silver in the field of literature than 
to acquire it; and I had just as soon, 
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after all, that they should lavish their 
superfluous wealth there, to be picked 
up by honest publishers, as that they 
should lavish it in other regions of un- 
necessary expenditure. It is not a 
crime, when all is said, to write or 
even to print an inferior book; I would 
indeed go further, and say that writing 
in any shape is at worst a harmless 
diversion, and I see no reason why peo- 
ple should be discouraged from such 
diversion, any more than that they 
should be discouraged from practising 
music, or making sketches in water- 
color, because they only attain a low 
standard of execution in such pursuits. 
Indeed, I think that hours devoted to 
the production of inferior literature, by 
persons of leisure, are quite as well 
bestowed as hours spent in golfing and 
motoring. To engage in the task of 
writing a book implies a certain sym- 
pathy with intellectual things; and I 
am disposed to applaud and encourage 
anything which increases intellectual 
appreciation in our country at the pres- 
ent time. There is not too much of it 
abroad; and I care very little how it is 
acquired, if only it is acquired. The 
only way in which these amateurs can 
be tiresome is if they insist upon read- 
ing their compositions aloud in a do- 
mestic circle, or if they request one 
to read a published book and give them 
a candid opinion. I once stayed with 
a worthy country gentleman who, even- 
ing after evening, after we had re- 
turned from shooting, insisted on read- 
ing aloud in the smoking-room, with 
solemn zest, the novel which he was 
engaged in writing. It was heavy 
work! The shooting was good, but I 
am not sure that it was not dearly 
purchased at the price. The plot of 
the book was intricate, the characters 
numerous; and [ found it almost impos- 
sible to keep the dramatis persone 
apart. But I did not grudge my friend 
the pleasure he took in his composi- 
tion: I only grudged the time I was 
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obliged to spend in listening to it. The 
novel was not worth writing from the 
point of view of its intrinsic merits; 
but it gave my old friend an occupa- 
tion: he was never bored; he flew back 
to his book whenever he had an hour 
to spare. It saved him from dulness 
and ennui; it gave him, I deubt not, 
many a glowing hour of secret joy; it 
was an unmixed benefit to himself and 
his family that he had this indoor re- 
source; it entailed no expense; it was 
simply the cheapest and most harm- 
less hobby that it is possible to 
conceive. 

It is characteristic of our nation to 
feel an imperative need for occupation. 
I suppose that there is no nation in the 
world which has so little capacity for 
doing nothing gracefully, and enjoying 
it, as the English. This characteristic 
is part of our strength, because it testi- 
fies to a certain childlike vitality. We 
are impatient, restless, unsatisfied. We 
cannot be happy unless we have a defi- 
nite end in view. The result of this 
temperament is to be seen at the pres- 
ent time in the enormous and consulm- 
ing passion for athletic exercise in the 
open air. We are not an intellectual 
nation, and we must do something; we 
are wealthy and secure, and, in de- 
fault of regular work, we have got to 
organize our hours of leisure on the 
supposition that we have something 
to do. I have little doubt that if we 
became a more intellectual nation the 
change would be signalized by an im- 
mense output of inferior books, because 
we have not the student temperament, 
the gift of absorbing literature. We 
have a deep instinct for, publicity. If 
we are athletically gifted, we must dis- 
play our athletic prowess in public. 
If we have thoughts of our own, we 
must have a hearing; we look upon 
meditation, contemplation, conversa- 
tion, the arts of leisurely living, as a 
waste of time; we are above all things 
practical. 
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But I would pass on to consider the 
ease of more serious writers; and I 
would begin by making a personal con- 
fession. My own occupations are 
mainly literary; and [I would say 
frankly that there seems to me to be 
no pleasure comparable with the pleas- 
ure of writing. To find a congenial 
subject, and to express that subject as 
iucidly, as sincerely, as frankly as pos- 
sible, appears to me to be the most de- 
lightful occupation in the world. Na- 
ture is full of exquisite sights and 
sounds, day by day; the stage of the 
world is crowded with interesting and 
fascinating personalities, rich in con- 
trasts, in characteristics, in humor, in 
pathos. We are surrounded, the mo- 
ment we pass outside of the complex 
material phenomena which surround 
us, by all kinds of wonderful secrets 
and incomprehensible mysteries. What 
is this strange pageant that unrolls it- 
self before us from hour to hour? this 
panorama of night and day, sun and 
moon, and winter, joy and 
sorrow, life and death? We have all 
of us, like Jack Horner, our slice of 
pie toeat. Which of us does not know 
the delighted complacency with which 
we pull out the plums? The poet is 
silent of the moment when the plate 
is empty, when nothing is left but the 
stones; but that is no less impressive 
an experience! 

The wonderful thing to me is not 
that there much desire in the 
world to express our little portion of 
the joy, the grief, the mystery of it all, 
but that there is so little. I wish with 
all my heart that there was more in- 
stinct for personal expression. Edward 
FitzGerald said that he wished we had 
more lives of obscure persons; one 
wants to know what other people are 
thinking and feeling about it all; what 
joys they anticipate, what fears they 
sustain, how they regard the end and 
cessation of life and perception, which 
The worst of it is 
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that people are often so modest; they 
think that their own experience is so 
dull, so unromantic, so uninteresting. 
It is an entire mistake. If the dullest 
person in the world would only put 
down sincerely what he or she thought 
about his or her life, about work and 
love, religion and emotion, it would be 
a fascinating document. My only sor- 
row is that the amateurs of whom I 
have spoken above will not do this; 
they rather turn to external and imper- 
sonal impressions, relate definite 
things; what they see on their travels, 
for instance, describing just the things 
which any one can see. They tend to 
indulge in the melancholy labor of 
translation, or employ customary, fa- 
miliar forms, such as the novel or the 
play. If only they would write dia- 
ries and publish them; compose imagi- 
nary letters; let one inside the house of 
self instead of keeping one wandering 
in the park! The real interest of litera- 
ture is the apprehending of other points 
of view; one spends an immense time in 
what is called society, in the pursuit 
of other people’s views; but what a 
very little grain results from an in- 
tolerable deal of chaff! And all be- 
cause people are conventional and not 
simple-minded; because they will not 
say what they think; indeed they will 
not as a rule try to find out what they 
do think, but prefer to traffic with the 
conventional counters. Yet what a re- 
freshment it is to meet with a perfectly 
sincere person, who makes you feel 
that you are in real contact with a hu- 
man being! ‘This is what we ought 
to aim at in writing: at a perfectly sin- 
cere presentment of our thoughts. We 
eannot, of course, all of us hope to 
have views upon art, upon theology, 
upon politics, upon education, because 
we may not have any experience in 
these subjects; but we have all of us 
experience in life, in nature, in emo- 
tion, in religion; and to express what 
we feel. as sincerely as we can, is 
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certainly useful to ourselves, because it 
clears our view, leads us not to confuse 
hopes with certainties, enables us to 
disentangle what we really believe 
from what we conventionally adopt. 

Of course this cannot be done all at 
once; when we first begin to write we 
find how difficult it is to keep the 
thread of our thoughts; we keep turn- 
ing out of the main road to explore at- 
tractive by-paths; we cannot arrange 
our ideas. All writers who produce 
original work pass through a stage in 
which they are conscious of a throng 
of kindred notions, all more or less 
bearing on the central thought, but the 
movements of which they cannot 
wholly control. Their thoughts are 
like a turbulent crowd, and one’s busi- 
ness is to drill them into an ordered 
regiment. A writer has to pass 
through a certain apprenticeship; and 
the cure for this natural vagueness is 
to choose small precise subjects, to say 
all that we have in our minds about 
them, and to stop when we have fin- 
ished; not to aim at fine writing, but 
at definiteness and clearness. 

I suppose people arrive at their end 
in different ways; but my own belief 
is that in writing one cannot do much 
by correction. I believe that the best 
way to arrive at lucidity is by inces- 
sant practice; we must be content to 
abandon and sacrifice faulty manu- 
scripts altogether; we ought not to fret 
over them and rewrite them. The two 
things that I have found to be of infi- 
nite service to myself, in learning to 
write prose, have been keeping a full 
diary and writing poetry. The habit of 
diarizing is easily acquired, and as soon 
as it becomes habitual, the day is no 
more complete without it than it is 
complete without a cold bath and regu- 
lar meals. People say that they have 
not time to keep a diary; but they 
would never say that they had not 
time to take a bath or to have their 
meals. A diary need not be a dreary 
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chronicle of one’s movements; it should 
aim rather at giving a salient account 
of some particular episode, a walk, a 
book, a conversation. It is a practice 
which brings its own reward in many 
ways; it is a singularly delightful thing 
to look at old diaries, to see how one 
was occupied, say, ten years ago; what 
one was reading, the people one was 
meeting, one’s earlier point of view. 
And then, further, as I have said, it 
has the immense advantage of devel- 
oping style; the subjects are ready to 
hand; and one may learn, by diarizing, 
the art of sincere and frank expression. 

And then there is the practice of 
writing poetry; there are certain years 
in the life of most people with a lit- 
erary temperament when poetry seems 
the most natural and desirable mode 
of self-expression. This impulse should 
be freely yielded to. The poetry need 
not be very good; I have no illusions, 
for instance, as to the merits of my 
own; but it gives one a copious vocabu- 
lary, it teaches the art of poise, of ca- 
dence, of choice in words, of pictur- 
esqueness. There comes a time when 
one abandons poetry, or is abandoned 
by it; and, after all, prose is the most 
real and natural form of expression. 
There arrives, in the case of one who 
has practised poetical expression dili- 
gently, a wonderful sense of freedom, 
of expansiveness, of delight, when he 
begins to use what has been material 
for poetry for the purposes of prose. 
Poetical expression is strictly condi- 
tioned by length of stanzas, dignity of 
vocabulary, and the painful exigences 
of rhyme. How good are the days 
when one has escaped from all that 
tyranny, when one can say the things 
that stir the emotion, freely and lib- 
erally, in flowing phrases, without be- 
ing brought to a stop by the severe 
fences of poetical form! The melody, 
the cadence, the rise and fall of the 
sentence, antithesis, contrast, melliflu- 
ous energy—these are the joys of prose; 
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but there is nothing like the writing 
of verse to make them easy and 
instinctive. 

A word may be said about style. Ste- 
venson said that he arrived at flexi- 
bility of style by frank and unashamed 
imitation of other writers; he played, 
as he said, “the sedulous ape” to great 
authors. This system has its merits, 
but it also has its dangers. A sensitive 
literary temperament is apt to catch, to 
repeat, to perpetuate the charming 
mannerisms of great writers. I have 
sometimes had to write critical mono- 
graphs on the work of great stylists. 
It is a perilous business! If for several 
months one studies the work of a con- 
tagious and delicate writer, critically 
and appreciatively, one is apt to shape 
one’s sentences with a dangerous re- 
semblance to the cadences of the au- 
thor whom one is supposed to be criti- 
cizing. More than once, when my 
monograph has been completed, ~ have 
felt that it might almost have been 
written by the author under examina- 
tion; and there is no merit in that. I 
am sure that one should not aim at prac- 
tising a particular style. The one aim 
should be to present the matter as 
clearly, as vigorously, as forcibly as 
one can; if one does this sincerely, 
one’s own personality will make the 
style; and thus I feel that people whose 
aim is to write vigorously should ab- 
stain from even reading authors whose 
style affects them strongly. Stevenson 
himself dared not read Livy; Pater 
confessed that he could not afford to 
read Stevenson; he added that he did 
not consider his own style better than 
the style of Stevenson—rather the re- 
verse—but he had his own theory, his 
own method of expression, deliberately 
adopted and diligently pursued. He 
therefore carefully refrained from read- 
ing an author whom he felt uncon- 
sciously compelled to imitate. The 
question of style, then, is one which a 
writer who desires originality should 
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leave altogether alone. It must emerge 
of itself, or it is sure to lack distinc- 
tiveness. I saw once a curious instance 
of this. I knew a diligent writer 
whose hasty and unconsidered writings 
were forcible, lively, and lucid, pene- 
trated by his own poetical and incisive 
personality; but he set no store by 
these writings, and if they were ever 
praised in his presence, he said that 
he was ashamed of them for being so 
rough. This man devoted many years 
to the composition of a great literary 
work. He took infinite pains with it; 
he concentrated whole sentences into 
epithets; he hammered and chiselled his 
phrases; he was for ever retouching 
and rewriting. But when the book at 
last appeared it was a complete dis- 
appointment. The thing was really un- 
intelligible; it had no motion, no space 
about it; the reader had to devote 
heart-breaking thought to the explora- 
tion of a paragraph, and was as a rule 
only rewarded by finding that it was 
a simple thought, expressed with pro- 
found obscurity; whereas the object of 
the writer ought to be to express a pro- 
found and difficult thought clearly and 
lucidly. The only piece of literary ad- 
vice that I have ever found to be of 
real and abiding use is the advice I 
once heard given by Professor Seeley 
to a youthful essayist, who had in- 
volved a simple subject in mazes of ir- 
relevant intricacy. “Don’t be afraid,” 
said the Professor, “of letting the 
bones show.” That is the secret: a 
piece of literary art must not be merely 
dry bones; the skeleton must be over- 
laid with delicate flesh and appropriate 
muscle; but the structure must be 
there, and it must be visible. 

The perfection of lucid writing, which 
one sees in books such as Newman’s 
Apologia or Ruskin’s Preterita, seems 
to resemble a crystal stream, which 
flows limpidly and deliciously over its 
pebbly bed; the very shape of the chan- 
nel is revealed; there are transparent 
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glassy water-breaks over the pale 
gravel; but though the very stream has 
a beauty of its own, a beauty of liquid 
curve and delicate murmur, its chief 
beauty is in the exquisite transfigur- 
ing effect which it has over the shingle, 
the vegetation that glimmers and 
sways beneath the surface. How dry, 
how commonplace the pebbles on the 
edge look! How stiff and ruinous the 
plants from which the water has re- 
ceded! But seen through the hyaline 
medium, what coolness, what romance, 
what secret and remote mystery, lin- 
gers over the tiny pebbles, the little 
reefs of rock, the ribbons of weed that 
poise so delicately in the gliding 
stream! What a vision of unimagined 
peace, of cool refreshment, of gentle 
tranquility it all gives! 

Thus it is with the transfiguring 
power of art, of style. The objects by 
themselves, in the commonplace light, 
in the dreary air, are trivial and unro- 
mantic enough; one can hold them in 
one’s hand, one seems to have seen 
them a hundred times before; but 
plunged beneath that clear and fresh 
medium, they have a unity, a softness, 
a sweetness which seems the result of 
a magical spell, an incommunicable in- 
fluence; they bring all heaven before 
the eyes; they whisper the secrets of a 
region which is veritably there, which 
we can discern and enjoy, but the 
charm of which we can neither analyze 
nor explain; we can only confess its 
existence with a grateful heart. One 
who devotes himself to writing should 
find, then, his chief joy in the practice 
of his art, not in the rewards of it; 
publication has its merits, because it 
entails upon one the labor of perfecting 
the book as far as possible; if one 
wrote without publication in view, one 
would be tempted to shirk the final 
labor of the file; one would leave sen- 
tences incomplete, paragraphs unfin- 
ished; and then, too, imperfect as re 
views often are, it is wholesome as 
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well as interesting to see the impres- 
sion that one’s work makes on others. 
If one’s work is generally contemned, 
it is bracing to know that one fails in 
one’s appeal, that one cannot amuse 
and interest readers. High literature 
has often met at first with unmerited 
neglect and even obloquy; but to incur 
neglect and obloquy is not in itself a 
proof that one’s standard is high and 
one’s taste fastidious. Moreover, if 
one has done one’s best, and expressed 
sincerely what one feels and believes, 
ohne sometimes has the true and rare 
pleasure of eliciting a grateful letter 
from an unknown person, who has de- 
rived pleasure, perhaps even encour- 
agement, from a book. These are 
some of the pleasant rewards of writ- 
ing, and though one should not write 
with one’s eye on the rewards, yet 
they may be accepted with a sober 
gratitude. 

Of course there will come moods of 
discouragement to all authors, when 
they will ask themselves, as even Ten- 
nyson confesses that he was tempted 
to do, what, after all, it amounted to. 
The author must beware of rating his 
own possibilities too high. In looking 
back at one’s own life, in trying to 
trace what are the things that have 
had a deep and permanent influence 
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on one’s character, how rarely is it pos- 
sible to point to a particular book and 
say, “That book gave me the message 
I most needed, made me take the right 
turn, gave me the requisite bias, the 
momentous impulse!” We tend to 
want to do things on too large a 
scale, to affect great masses of people, 
to influence numerous hearts... An au- 
thor should be more than content if he 
finds he has made a difference to a 
handful of people, or given innocent 
pleasure to a small company. Only to 
those whose heart is high, whose pa- 
tience is inexhaustible, whose vigor is 
great, whose emotion is passionate, is it 
giver to make a deep mark upon the 
age; and there is needed, too, the magi- 
eal charm of personality, overflowing 
in “thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn.” But we can all take a 
hand in the great game; and if the 
leading parts are denied us, if we are 
told off to sit among a row of supers, 
drinking and whispering on a bench, 
while the great characters soliloquize, 
let us be sure that we drain our empty 
cup with zest,.and do our whispering 
with intentness, not striving to divert 
attention to ourselves, but contributing 
with all our might to the naturalness, 
the effectiveness of the scene. 
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More than once, in this Review at 
least, an opinion has been expressed 
that the novel, as a literary form, is 
falling somewhat from its pride of 
place; that its best period closed, say, 
before Stevenson’s appearance; and 
that the finest work of the prose imag- 
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ination shows a drawing towards the 
compacter, less redundant, expression 
to be found in drama. Yet it must be 
owned that the novel, if indeed it be 
dying, dies hard; and that the drama, 
if indeed it be destined to renascence, 
comes feebly and slowly to the birth. 
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Merely considering literature as a 
source of amusement, we note that, in 
point of fact, romances are as popular 
as ever, whether their heroes handle 
rapier or revolver, whether they domi- 
nate palace intrigues in France under 
the Valois, or in some imaginary prin- 
cipality lying about the Balkans. But 
on the stage where is their equivalent, 
melodrama? Submerged under a sea 
of musical comedy, driven out by a 
mob of entertainments in which any- 
thing matters but the words. Even 
farce is disappearing, unless it comes 
as part of a spectacle; yet Mr. Jacobs 
loses none of his vogue—and long may 
he continue to make us laugh. But 
those of the public who look, as we 
have said, to literature simply to be 
made to laugh, to be excited over a 
story, depend more and more on the 
novel; or, to be accurate, they depend 
less and less on the play. 

As for the others, the intellectual 
party, who not long ago were promised 
so much from the drama of ideas, they, 
poor people, have little but disappoint- 
ment to look back on. They were to 
get plays which would make them 
think, would bring them vividly face 
to face with the central emotions of 
modern life; and they went with great 
expectations of the “purging by pity 
and by fear” which Aristotle—and Mr. 
Walkley—had taught them to desider- 
ate. It was not simple amusing comedy 
they were looking for. Mr. Pinero, to 
do him justice, was already giving 
them that in the happy days when 
Mrs. John Wood’s company was play- 
ing “The Magistrate’ and kindred pro- 
ductions. It was not simply moving 
situations they wanted. Mr. H. A. 
Jones, if one did not look too critically, 
was already achieving those; for in- 
stance, in the scene of “The Middle- 
man,” where Cyrus Blenkarn burns his 
last sticks of furniture to keep the fur- 
nace going for his final experiment. 
What they hoped for, and what they 
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were promised, was something on a 
higher intellectual plane, something to 
stay with you, to modify your mind— 
as unquestionably Ibsen had modified 
the minds of his countrymen and their 
kin through Scandinavia. That was 
the programme; and Mr. Pinero, Mr. 
Jones, and the rest were very serious 
about their mission and their message. 
But unhappily it soon became appar- 
ent, and increasingly apparent, that 
there was only one matter which these 
gentlemen cared to think about, or 
make other people think about—the in- 
teresting but by no means paramount 
concern of sexual relations and their 
social bearings. If you wished to be 
harrowed with a tale of lapses, matri- 
monial, pre-matrimonial, or extra- 
matrimonial, and their allotted punish- 
ment, the dramatists were ready; the 
rest was silence. It appeared that 
none of the other issues of life were 
suitable for stage presentation. This, 
we repeat, was disappointing for those 
who had expected from the regenerated 
stage representations of life so ar- 
ranged as to suggest, if not a philoso- 
phy, at least a novel range of reflec- 
tions, and who had reflected, to the 
point of weariness, upon the various 
situations arising out of breaches of 
the Seventh Commandment. 

So it has gone on. Recent years 
have seen one comedy of first-rate lit- 
erary merit, full of a far-reaching 
irony, achieve a considerable success— 
as successes go. But there has been 
only one “Admirable Crichton”; and 
meanwhile Mr. G. B. Shaw has been 
for all these years, in play after play, 
tossing about ideas as deftly, as freely, 
and often almost as aimlessly, as a 
conjurer juggles with balls; and the 
stage and the public have barely no- 
ticed his existence. Nowadays, indeed, 
he begins actually to be produced at 
London theatres; and, from any point 
of view but the orthodox theatrical one, 
he is famous. But if his talent, so 
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ingenious, so witty, so observant, and, 
with all its freakishness, so sane, had 
thrown itself into novel-writing, who 
doubts that Mr. Shaw would have been 
accepted long ago not only by a small 
number but by a very large public; for 
the public shows no repugnance to 
ideas so long as they are produced in 
print. Indeed, it might be argued that 
the characteristic type of the novel in 
these days is that which makes its ap- 
peal to readers not so much by the 
story it tells as by the range of ideas 
which it presents and _ illustrates. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward has strong 
claims to be regarded as the typically 
successful novelist of this generation; 
and Mrs. Ward, some one said, sees men 
and women as ideas walking. True 
niece of her illustrious uncle, she pro- 
vides each of her heroes and heroines 
with a complete and logically inter- 
dependent system of ideas; and the 
drama in her best novel, “Helbeck of 
Bannisdale,” is the collision between 
two such complete and logically inter- 
dependent systems. This is not to 
deny that Helbeck and Lucilla are hu- 
man beings. But if one calls up Tom 
Jones and his Sophia, Becky Sharp and 
Rawdon Crawley, Clara Middleton 
and Sir Willoughby, and as many 
more figures as one chooses from the 
great assembly created by the earlier 
novelists (even by men interested in 
character rather than in action), it will 
elear that their creators value 
them primarily as human beings; 
whereas Mrs. Ward—and in some 
measure George Eliot before her—is 
concerned chiefly with the influence of 
certain intellectual convictions on the 
lives of certain human beings. Being 
only human herself, when it comes to 
dealing with opinions she does not 
withhold her adherence from this or 
that belief; she preaches and she 
teaches, explicitly rather than im- 
plicitly, a philosophy, a system of 
thought detachable from the particular 
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relation in which she presents it. And 
this, we contend, is increasingly the 
way of the modern novelist, though 
that way has many variations. To il- 
lustrate our view we have chosen from 
the books of this present year two sto- 
ries that have absolutely nothing in 
common but merit; linking with each 
a novel of an earlier crop by its natural 
affinities, in the one case of subject, in 
the other of ideas. 

The first of our cases is peculiar. 
It is highly probable that nine readers 
out of ten will ignore the philosophy 
which underlies Mr. Wells’s admirable 
novel; and to be quite candid, that 
philosophy is not explicit, is not even 
adequately suggested in “Kipps.” Yet 
anybody who has read Mr. Wells for 
the last three or four years, and consid- 
ered his work as a whole, will readily 
concede, ,in the first place, that Mr. 
Wells has a philosophy, and in the sec- 
ond that he is in black earnest about 
it. “Mankind in the Making” was a 
desperately serious study of the prob- 
lem which Mr. Wells presented charac- 
teristically by picturing mankind as 
human beings massed in one great 
room into which a gigantic spout dis- 
charged automatically eight babies per 
second. The question was, how to deal 
with the babies and the supply of ba- 
bies. It is no part of our purpose to 
criticize his constructive philosophy— 
which aimed at creating a sort of Pla- 
tonic State governed by a committee of 
men of science--further than to remark 
that, of all nightmares which Mr. 
Wells’s prolific fancy has brought 
forth, this is by far the most terrifying. 
But consider in the light of that series 
of grave economic and political essays 
his extravaganza, “The Food of the 
Gods”; and its allegoric intention be- 
comes apparent. “The Food of the 
Gods” is a chemical preparation in- 
vented casually by a man of science 
which so supplements the waste in tis- 
sue that it renders growth continuous 
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instead of jerky, and by consequence 
increases tenfold or thereabouts the de- 
velopment of every living thing treated 
with it. In the first instance rats and 
other vermin get hold of it and become 
a scourge; but the human beings pro- 
duced under this treatment are more 
than a match for gigantic rats. They 
grow so portentously that society en- 
deavors to prohibit the manufacture of 
the famous food; and the end is war—a 
war of a few Gullivers against the 
Lilliputians. Here you have in a fig- 
ure Mr. Wells’s view that if only men 
of science had a free hand they could 
alter the race of man and the face of 
the globe out of all recognition. Give 
to your committee of savants, first of 
all, a control of marriage, so as to en- 
sure a physically and mentally sound 
offspring, then a control of equcation, 
so that the fruit of these selected 
unions may be properly brought up; 
and you will very soon have a breed 
of physical and intellectual giants. 
But, for the moment, the men of sci- 
ence have no control; nature and so- 
ciety pull along together not very 
equally yoked, hampering rather than 
helping each other. And what is the 
result? The result is—Kipps. Mr. 
Kipps is produced for our inspection, 
firstly, to amuse and interest us, but 
certainly also in order that we may all 
of us know what the present system 
does in the way of turning out citizens; 
that we may realize what it means to 
be bred up in that state of life which 
naturally prompts a young man to be- 
come a draper’s apprentice. 

For, in truth, we are made to feel 
acutely that Mr. Kipps is a worm, and 
no man; that he is socially, physically, 
intellectually, contemptible; and _ it 
needed an artist of no common order to 
convey at the same time that morally 
Kipps is more than respectable—to 
command for him actual liking and 
sympathy. The practical suggestion 
is just this—that birth, education, and 
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the whole fabric of our world have 
conspired to unfit Kipps for any but 
the meanest uses; but that there lie 
in him possibilities which, rationally 
developed in a sane social order, would 
have made him—well, a very good- 
hearted and courageous little gentle- 
man. Yet Mr. Wells is too studious of 
his art to stress his moral. Careful 
not to harrow our feelings unduly, he 
prefers to insinuate ideas under the 
cloak of drollery; and, above all, he is 
too fond of Mr. Kipps to deal ungently 
with him. We are left to think out 
for ourselves the gloomier reflections 
which flow as corollaries from the nat- 
ural history of this amiable little 
counter-jumper. 

The natural history is contained in 
the early part of the story, which de- 
scribes Kipps’s education and early ca- 
reer before chance removed him from 
his normal sphere and set his qualities 
and endowments in a new light; and 
here Mr. Wells is absolutely relentless. 
Let us thank Providence that he felt 
no hankering after realism; for a story 
of Kipps’s life as it would have been 
lived out, barring the sport of fortune 
which tossed him to the pinnacle of 
twelve hundred a year, would be of all 
imaginable books the most depressing. 
Mr. Wells is content simply to shadow 
in the possibility with a few trenchant 
phrases; he finds a humaner and pleas- 
anter way of commenting on Mr. 
Kipps’s education by showing how the 
training which made him readily and 
without more than common reluctance 
take the mould of a draper’s assistant 
had also perfectly unfitted him for 
freedom. 

Kipps was an orphan, and illegiti- 
mate, moreover; his mother left him to 
the care of an uncle and aunt, who 
kept a small shop in a southern sea- 
side town. The illegitimacy did not 
greatly matter, as his uncle and aunt, 
‘after the fashion of their class in Eng- 
land, “kept themselves to themselves,” 
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and did not willingly associate with 
their neighbors. Nevertheless Kipps in 
early boyhood and in school holidays 
made a momentous friendship with the 
boy next door—Sid Pornick—and also 
with Ann, Sid’s sister. Mr. Wells de- 
scribes with a fine gusto the days of 
playing pirates along the foreshore 
somewhere by Dungeness—days which 
were all the more delightful by con- 
trast to school; for Kipps, since he was 
too well come of to be sent to a Board 
school, went to an academy for young 
gentlemen—and it is quite evident that 
in Mr. Wells’s ideal commonwealth no 
such private adventurers in pedagogy 
as the head of this institution will be 
allowed. That brief section is written 
in vitriol. As to the results—only in- 
cidentally does Mr. Wells indicate that 
Kipps, retiring from his intellectual 
training-ground to begin the practical 
business of life, could not read penny 
novelettes with the same facility as his 
comrade Sid Pornick. That was at 
the age of fourteen. In that same lucid 
interspace between school and appren- 
ticeship he “‘made his first tentative es- 
says at the mysterious shrine of love.” 
A race with Ann Pornick, the sight of 
her flushed face and tossed hair, began 
it; Sid’s penny novelettes and Sid’s own 
declared passion for the rector’s daugh- 
ier—a distant goddess—inflamed the de- 
sire to “’ave a girl just to talk to and 
all that”; and the emotions culminated 
in a walk with Ann and the endeavor 
to break a sixpence. It was Ann who 
accomplished the breaking of the coin 
in time to hand it—as a peace offering 
after some coolness—to Kipps setting 
out on the ’bus for Folkestone and Mr. 
Shalford’s Drapery Bazaar. 

Kipps, when “inexorable fate,” 
Mr. Wells’s words, propelled him to- 
wards “the distributing branch of the 
social service” was “by the nature of 
his training, indistinct in his speech, 
confused in his mind and retreating® 
in his manners.” ‘Had he been so un- 
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fortunate as to be born a German,” Mr. 
Wells hints, “he might have been edu- 
cated in an elaborate and costly special 
school to fit him for his end”; but in a 
country of robust individualism, he was 
left to be trained in a practical man- 
ner by the man who, having himself 
succeeded as a draper, should best be 
fitted to make others succeed—in this 
case Mr. Shalford. Vitriol again sup- 
plies the fluid for the description of 
this new stage in the training of “an 
Imperial Englishman.” The flesh and 
blood of the picture has to be left out 
here, but we may quote a passage 
where the dramatic method is aban- 
doned—and where at least the destruc- 
tive part of Mr. Wells’s social philoso- 
phy becomes tolerably explicit: 


The indentures that bound Kipps to 
Mr. Shalford were antique and com- 
plex; they insisted on the latter gen- 
tleman’s parental privileges, they for- 
bade Kipps to dice and game, they 
made him over, body and soul, to Mr. 
Shalford for seven long years, the cru- 
cial years of his life. In return there 
were vague stipulations about teaching 
the whole art and mystery of the trade 
to him, but as there was no penalty 
attached to negligence, Mr. Shalford, 
being a sound, practical business man, 
considered this a mere rhetorical flour- 
ish, and set himself assiduously to get 
as much out of Kipps and to put as 
little into him as he could in the seven 
years of their intercourse. What he 
put into Kipps was chiefly bread and 
margarine, infusions of chicory and 
teadust, colonial meat by contract at 
threepence a pound, potatoes by the 
sack, and watered beer. If, however, 
Kipps chose to buy any supplementary 
material for growth, Mr. Shalford had 
the generosity to place his kitchen re- 
sources at his disposal free—if the fire 
chanced to be going. He was also al- 
lowed to share a bedroom with eight 
other young men, and to sleep in a bed 
which, except in very severe weather, 
could be made, with the help of his 
overcoat and private underlinen, not to 
mention newspapers, quite sufficiently 
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warm for any reasonable soul. In ad- 
dition, Kipps was taught the list of 
fines, and how to tie up parcels, to 
know where goods were kept in Mr. 
Shalford’s systematized shop, to hold 
his hands extended upon the counter, 
and to repeat such phrases as, “What 
can I have the pleasure——" “No 
trouble, I ’ssure you” and the like; 
to block, fold and measure materials 
of all sorts, to lift his hat from his 
head when he passed Mr. Shalford 
abroad, and to practise a servile obedi- 
ence to a large number of people. But 
he was not, of course, taught the “cost” 
mark of the goods he sold, nor any- 
thing of the method of buying such 
goods. Nor was his attention directed 
to the unfamiliar social habits and fash- 
ions to which his trade ministered. The 
use of half the goods he saw sold, 
and was presently to assist in selling, 
he did not understand; materials for 
hangings, cretones, chintzes and the 
like; serviettes and all the bright hard 
white-wear of a well-ordered house; 
pleasant dress-materials, linings, stiff- 
enings; they were to him from first to 
last no more than things heavy and 
difficult to handle in bulk, that one 
folded up, unfolded, cut into lengths, 
and saw dwindle and pass away into 
that mysterious happy world in which 
the customer dwells. Kipps hurried 
from piling linen tablecloths, that were 
collectively as heavy as lead, to eat off 
oileloth in a gas-lit dining-room under- 
ground, and he dreamt of combing end- 
less blankets beneath his overcoat, 
spare undershirt, and three newspa- 
pers. So he had at least the chance of 
learning the beginnings of philosophy. 


Two sentences may be extracted 
from the detailed description of the 
servitude in which Kipps found him- 
self. His work began at 6.30 A.M., 
and 


Rarely much later than nine a supper 
of bread and cheese and watered beer 
awaited him downstairs, and that con- 
sumed, the rest of the day was entirely 
at his disposal for reading, recreation, 
ind the improvement of his mind... . 
The front door was locked at half-past 
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ten, and the gas in the dormitory ex- 
tinguished at eleven. 


As promotion occurred, Kipps be- 
came so much less of a slave that he 
had apprentices under him and might 
cuff them. But it is to be feared that, 
in Mr. Wells’s judgment, even Carshot 
and Buggins, the chief shopwalkers, 
were not absolutely free men. The 
“deeper aspects of the question” are 
presented to Kipps by a refractory 
apprentice: 


“When you get too old to work they 
chuck you away,” said Minton. “Lor! 
you find old drapers everywhere— 
tramps, beggars, dock-laborers, bus-con- 
ductors—Quod. Anywhere but in a 
crib.” 

“Don’t they get shops of their own?” 

“Lord! ’Ow are they to get shops of 
their own? They ’aven’t any capital! 
How’s a draper’s shopman to save up 
five hundred pounds even? [ tell you 
it can’t be done. You got to stick to 
cribs until it’s over. I tell you we're 
in a blessed drainpipe and we've got to 
crawl along it till we die.” 


' All the misery of the business is pre- 
sented by Mr. Wells only in the begin- 
ning, while Kipps was still raw: 


Dimly he perceived the thing that 
had happened to him, how the great 
stupid machine of retail trade had 
caught his life into its wheels, a vast 
irresistible force which he had neither 
strength of will nor knowledge to es- 
cape. This was to be his life until his 
days should end. No adventures, no 
glory, no change, no freedom. 


When he went home for his first holi- 
days (Mr. Shalford allowed ten days 
in the year) Sid and Ann had vanished 
—they also caught. He had a brief 
moment of despair, but no revolt; and 
then—here Mr. Wells shows his genius 
—suffering ceased. Kipps settled down 
into his position. One section—the 
last section of the preliminary part of 
the book—is devoted to the distractions 
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of his adolescence, the love affairs of 
the draper’s shop—anzemic paltry flirta- 
tions; engagements which, as Mr. Wells 
explains, are “essentially more refined, 
less coarsely practical, and altogether 
less binding than the engagements of 
the vulgar rich,” puerile, silly, ineffec- 
tual “paddling where it is decreed that 
men must sink or swim.” Perhaps on 
the whole it is only an exceptionally 
careless reader who will not realize 
that Mr. Wells is intimating some dis- 
satisfaction with the existing order. 
Such a life as Kipps is living is no life 
for a man. Even Mr. Kipps himself 
realizes the narrowness of his cage, and, 
by reason of the spark, unsubdued yet 
unsuspected, that is in him he cranes 
over the edge till he topples over out 
of his alloted place. The day comes 
when he falls in love in otherwise than 
in any of his six engagements. 

Here is the history. Some vague de- 
sire for self-improvement took him to a 
wood-carving class on the Thursday 
evenings (Mr. Shalford had been im- 
pelled to fall in with an early closing 
movement), and at the carving class 
Miss Helen Walsingham presided. She 
was beautiful, and her conversation 
upon general subjects with friends of 
hers who frequented the room filled 
Kipps with an abysmal sense of his 
own inferiority. For a series of even- 
ings he adored, living from one Thurs- 
day to the next; and Miss Walsingham 
was conscious of his adoration as a 
droll and not unpleasing fact. Then 
the classes ended; and with their end- 
ing comes the transition to humorous 
extravaganza. On the first vacant 
Thursday, Kipps, moodily pondering 
suicide, collides with a bicyclist, who, 
in making compensation by lavish 
hospitality, announced himself as an 
unacted dramatist. Kipps in his genial 
company gets drunk, spends the night 
out, and next morning is dismissed by 
Mr. Shalford. A few pages suggest 
grimly though vaguely the process of 
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“crib-hunting.” But worse than the 
uncertainty of employment is the pros- 
pect of exile from Folkestone and the 
carving class. Then upon Kipps in his 
blackest despair Mr. Chitterlow, the 
dramatist, descended with an adver- 
tisement inquiring for Arthur Kipps. 
Five days later Mr. Kipps was in the 
possession of a fortune; and, after a 
reasonable interval, engaged to Miss 
Helen Walsingham. 

Here is where the analogy with Miss 
Sinclair’s book comes in. “The Divine 
Fire” records also the history of a 
young man who loves out of his class, 
but Miss Sinclair can hardly be ac- 
cused of a philosophy. Her task has 
been to reconcile readers to a hero 
without aitches. Savage Keith Rick- 
man is a poet—a poet indubitable, tri- 
umphant, accepted straight off by those 
who know; more than that, physically 
a fine specimen of young manhood, and 
under no embarrassment in his rela- 
tions with the ladies who share his 
boarding-house, or even with Miss 
Poppy Grace, of a celebrated music- 
hall. But, confronted with a lady who 
inherits money, culture, and everything 
else in a concatenation accordingly, he 
becomes, like Mr. Kipps, “retreating in 
his manners’’—like Mr. Kipps, terribly 
embarrassed with a teacup; and in mo- 
ments of emotion he is liable to drop 
an aspirate—worse still, to know that 
he has dropped it. Miss Sinclair does 
not challenge the accepted code; she 
gives their full and appalling signifi- 
eance to these trifles literally light as 
air—these breathings more or less. To 
make up for Mr. Rickman’s omissions 
she endows him with a quixotism that 
would be almost preposterous were he 
not a poet, and she is careful to delay 
his final triumph till the English tongue 
has no longer any pitfalls for him. At 
the same time she is careful to guard 
her heroine Lucilla from the reproach 
of any unheroic insistence on social 
qualifications; influences are constantly 
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at work which display Mr. Rickman 
in a false light. But, essentially, Miss 
Sinclair conforms. Rickman, with 
good looks, education, and the assured 
success of a genius which imposes it- 
self by sheer mastery, is nevertheless 
all but impossible as a mate for the 
finely bred lady, because of social in- 
experience and a trick of speech that 
society has chosen out for a special 
stigma. Mr. Wells, on the other hand, 
is (by application) a challenger of con- 
vention. Kipps in his shopman period 
is a person with whom Helen can 
shake hands across the counter—to 
show her largeness of mind. Kipps 
with twelve hundred year is a person 
whom Helen’s relations regard as a 
suitable match for her. With twelve 
thousand, or thirty thousand, or a hun- 
dred thousand a year--the precise fig- 
ure does not matter—he would be re- 
garded as a suitable match for a lady 
of Miss Lucilla Harden’s standing. 
Miss Sinclair would doubless declare 
that no amount of money would induce 
Lucilla to overlook deficient aitches. 
But Miss Sinclair is obliged to provide 
her aitchless hero with what is as rare 
even as the possession of a million or 
two, and in certain societies carries as 
much distinction, the supreme literary 
gift. She, as we have said, is con- 
formist, and practically accepts the 
principles that certain purely formal 
defects in,education should constitute, 
between a man who is liable to them 
and a woman who is not, a gulf which 
only some portentous accident can 
bridge over; whereas Mr. Wells is evi- 
dently of opinion that the whole frame- 
work of society is absurdly adjusted, 
as anybody can see from the .case 
of Mr. Kipps. Kipps is a person ar- 
tificially made “vulgar,” with a mind 
that has acquired nothing but vulgar 
ideas because none but vulgar ideas 


were ever put into it; yet possessing in 


his own nature springs of generosity 
and chivalry, and high aspirations af- 
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ter honor. The beautiful Helen is a 
person cultivated up to the limit of her 
eapacity; conscious that nothing but 
the lack of larger financial means de- 
bars her from a distinguished social 
success; and therefore willing to ac- 
cept Mr. Kipps and his income as a 
means to the way of life that she de- 
sires, confiding in her own ability to 
make even of Kipps something not 
wholly discreditable. 

Intellectually, Kipps is dominated by 
his surroundings, all the guidance in 
his mind teaches him that in marrying 
Helen he is on the way to undreamed 
promotion. If he is saved, he has to 
thank his instincts; for from the mo- 
ment of his engagement Helen has no 
charm for him. But instinct has a 
tough battle, and without the vigorous 
help of Ann Pornick it would certainly 
not have won. Even so, after Kipps 
and Ann have eloped from the very 
scene of his detested splendor—or 
rather from the kitchen below the din- 
ing-room which was the arena of his 
social ordeal—the influence of Helen 
and her circle still makes itself felt; 
Kipps continues to try to impose upon 
Ann the standards of behavior which 
they labored to instil into him. WNa- 
ture does not triumph over vulgarity 
till Helen’s brother has made away 
with Kipps’s fortune and left him and 
Ann free and happy in a rational ex- 
istence. In the earlier days of their 
union it seems as though the whole 
social order conspired against them— 
more especially in the persons of house 
agents and architects against whom 
Mr. Wells frames a venomous indict- 
ment. The Kippses cannot manage to 
live as they want to live; they must 
live as is expected of people with 
twelve hundred a year. Ann, the 
wholly untutored, contends for common 
sense; but Kipps still has hankerings 
after the proper thing, and there is a 
scene of true pathos where Ann is 
left crying beside the uneaten but- 
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tered toast, because Kipps has banged 
the door in disgust on learning that she 
had denied herself to the visit of the 
local dean and his wife. 

It would be grossly unfair to call 
Mr. Wells’s very delightful and humor- 
ous story a tractate on education; but, 
nevertheless, there is hardly a page of 
it which does not bear evidence of the 
author’s central concern. Mr. Wells 
does not mean to imply that money is 
a bad thing; but surely he does imply 
that it is a bad thing to train a young 
man so that he cannot use the oppor- 
tunities which a command of money 
offers. He does not assert that shop- 
keeping is a degrading occupation—on 
the contrary he grows lyrical over the 
charms of owning a draper’s shop; but 
he does emphasize the degrading effect 
of service in a shop conducted like Mr. 
Shalford’s, and he certainly does not 
regard Mr. Shaiford as an exception. 
And at the back of it all, nowhere ex- 
pressed but everywhere implied, is an 
angry, even a bitter, assertion that the 
foundation of any rational social order 
ought to be self-respect, while the 
foundation of the social order under 
which “imperial Englishmen” like Mr. 
Kipps exist, is servile veneration for 
something which they cannot be. 


It is a far cry from Mr. Wells and 
“Kipps” to Mrs. Dearmer and “The 
Difficult Way”—farther still to Mr. 
Hichens and “The Garden of Allah.” 
Yet there is just this in common to the 
three books. Each ends, as a novel 
should end, on a sense of stable equi- 
librium; something is settled, for good 
and all, in a life or lives. Kipps at the 
last end discovers himself, and that 
is the end of education. To that point 
also Mrs. Dearmer and Mr. Hichens 
have to bring their chief characters— 
and the chief figure of each book is a 
woman. Let us first sketch Mrs. 
Dearmer’s. 

It begins, where so many novels 


leave off, with a marriage. Nan, the 
art student, marries the Reverend John 
Pilgrim and goes to share his poverty 
in a South London cure of souls. But 
Nan has no concern with the souls. 
Frankly pagan, she regards love as the 
whole of existence, and her single ob- 
ject is to squander happiness on her 
husband—to pamper him with love, in 
the moments when he is free from 
work, which she regards as irrelevant 
and alien. In other ways, too, she is 
bent to pamper him; he has no sense of 
what things cost, and though bills ac- 
cumulate, he guesses nothing, and she 
determines to monopolize this trouble. 
So the seed of tragedy is sown, spring- 
ing out of kind intentions. Pilgrim 
forbids his wife to try to earn money, 
holding that, if she wishes to work, 
her energies should go to the parish; 
and she cannot explain to him her 
need of money without betraying what 
she chooses to keep from him. She 
prefers to attempt earning without his 
knowledge, and so concealment begins. 
Her first essay is at selling her verses, 
but this fails; then, when creditors 
grow importunate, she has the inspira- 
tion of offering to sit as a model to 
Roger Wentworth, her comrade of art- 
student days—and, though she does 
not dream of it, her lover. 

Thus between the two lie growing 
reticences. John Pilgrim is only half- 
convinced by his wise old friend and 
hers, “Father Peter,” that it is better 
not to force religion on Nan, but to 
trust her love to work out its own sal- 
vation; while Nan on her side has her 
secrets; and the link between them re- 
duces itself almost to bare passion. 
John Pilgrim is more and more con- 
scious that his wife forces him to a 
choice between her and the whole tenor 
of his life; that she does indeed make 
his happiness and his misery; and the 
sense of his abasement is keen when he 
discovers, lighting by chance on a let- 
ter from some editor respecting the 
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verses she has tried to sell, that she 
deceives him. For that once Father 
Peter can console him by explaining 
that Nan’s object has been to earn 
money not for luxuries but for his 
food, and a flaming scene follows when 
there seems a new beginning, a new 
marriage, for husband and wife. Yet 
even in that moment a light word bears 
in upon John Pilgrim how precarious 
is his happiness; how he holds Nan and 
her warm beauty “precariously, and by 
the connivance, as it were, of death” 
(a memorable phrase surely that Mrs. 
Dearmer has created). And even in 
that moment, Nan, eager to unbosom 
herself to the utmost, sees her hus- 
band’s face wan, and withholds from 
him the truth of her sitting to Roger, 
lest he should refuse to allow these 
earnings to continue. There is nothing 
in the book more pathetic than the sug- 
gestion of the girl’s misguided self- 
martyrdom; her unutterable longing 
for the peace of full understanding, 
her impulse to give up the whole game, 
and then—the sound of her husband’s 
coughing fit that checks her on the very 
brink of explanation. 

The tragedy bursts full, of course. 
When the time comes, and some busy 
lady in the parish writes the lamenta- 
ble result of her observations, John 
Pilgrim forgets that he has already 
misjudged his wife and only remem- 
bers that she has already deceived him. 
Secret now as herself, he tracks her to 
Roger Wentworth’s door; and Nan re- 
turns radiant from the last but one of 
her sittings, her hands full of primroses 
and wallfiowers, to find a very madman 
before her; for disease has conspired 
with jealousy to work its will on the 
man. That night Nan spends in the 
passage, beating till she is worn out at 
the locked door of her husband’s room, 
and in the endless hours her soul goes 
down into torment. Her husband has 
ceased to love her. “What was physi- 
eal pain to this? Softness—ease.” 
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Yet here in this purging by fiery tor- 
ment was the beginning of triumph. 
Mrs. Dearmer’s philosophy is a glori- 
fication of the uses of pain. She would 
say, we fancy, that her Nan had al- 
ways shrunk from pain—pain to her- 
self, the pain which she most dreaded, 
the pain of fear for her husband’s 
health; yet had always conceived of 
herself as shrinking from giving pain 
to her husband. Now her discipline 
is by scourging until the very faculty 
to feel is exhausted; until her nerves 
can flinch no more, and until she can 
at last get beyond the circle of her 
own self. Here is how Mrs. Dearmer 
puts it, as she tells of Nan lying in 
the very dust and pressing her flesh 
against the locked door: 


And even in this paroxysm the new 
spirit grew in her heart. While the 
poor wild body cried and raved, 
the child died, and the other Nan—the 
woman—grew apace; the woman strong 
in power, in wisdom, in all-seeing, all- 
guiding, self-sacrificing love — the 
woman thinking nothing of loneliness 
or pain, weeping only for another's 
pain, another’s loneliness. Thus are 
we fashioned. We weep for ourselves, 
and in the process we forget ourselves 
and laugh. 


The manner of Nan’s awakening need 
not be told here, for it would occasion 
much explaining. But it was in the 
studio of Roger Wentworth that she 
at last “woke up.” And that means 
(she explained to the artist, of whose 
passion for herself she had abruptly 
been made aware): 


That means that I cannot think about 
my husband’s love for me at all. I 
can only think about my love for him. 
. . « Whether he knows it or not, he 
wants me. I can do for him what 
no one else in this wide world can 
do. And now I am going home to 
do it. 


It is difficult not to quote the pas- 
sage which tells of Nan’s home-coming 
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to the sick man with whom in these 
few hours Father Peter had already 
been at work. Yet in justice to a 
chapter which attempts—and in our 
opinion achieves--a pitch of lyrical 
emotion almost impossible in prose, it 
is better to give the story of what fol- 
lowed on that wordless reconciling—af- 
ter Nan had realized that now at last 
she could laugh at fear: 


Birds twittered in the garden: chil- 
dren shouted in the South London road. 
In the kitchen Jane Hammond cleaned 
and set to rights, while Beatrice bus- 
tled about under her direction. Father 
Peter had closed the door quietly and 
had gone on his way. Upstairs, in 
a still chamber, there was peace— 
peace thrilling with expectancy as 
though the advent of some deeper life 
were close at hand. Now and then 
Nan moved gently to give the sick man 
drink, to put on coal, to do the little 
simple things necessary in a sick-room. 
His eyes followed her from place to 
place. So the hours passed. The doc- 
tor came and went. Miss Hammond 
knocked at the door, but did not de- 
mand admittance; she merely inquired 
for Pilgrim’s health and then returned 
to her work. 

But these things only moved upon 
the surface as waves move on a swift 
stream; the real life flowed beiow, calm 
and very deep—the life of peace. Grad- 
ually the day faded. John had slept 
and wakened, but sleeping and wak- 
ing made very little difference to him 
now. The torn threads of his life had 
been knit together and made complete. 
He had passed through hell to the 
freshness of sweet air and quiet stars. 
He hardly thought of his illness—of 
what the doctor had told him the day 
before. It had become a remote thing, 
belonging to a time when he had felt 
his hold on life slip—life which was, in 
his eyes, not a doing or a thinking, 
but a being. When his sight had failed 
him, there was nothing left. Now he 
had regained it, Heaven once more lay 
at his finger-tips, but doubly Heaven— 
the same yet not the same. 


He had reached the vision of all-em- 
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bracing, all-surpassing beauty, written 
of by Plato and St. Augustine, to which 
men may be “led on and upward by 
human love.” In the contemplation of 
it he fell asleep—a sleep gliding into 
death. Nan, at her watch beside him, 
slept also, her head resting on bis pil- 
low, and from a dream that was not 
simply a dream—from some intimation 
of a “strange access of vitality,’”’ some 
change in her husband and in herself, 
she wakes to a sudden reality of glazed 
staring eyes and dropped jaw. There 
in the room alone with her dead, she 
wrestles half madly at first with “all 
the terrors of her life’—moaning, cry- 
ing, and distraught, yet gradually 
reaching towards silence, peace, and in 
the end security—a sense that this 
which seemed the end was indeed only 
a beginning. 

So in a chapter which may challenge 
high comparisons for its truth and its 
intensity, the book reaches its culmina- 
tion, but not its close. Mrs. Dearmer 
has set out to tell not so much the 
story of a marriage as the story of a 
faith—a faith acquired through the love 
that makes marriage; and it is a neces- 
sary part of her purpose to show faith 
justified. And so she gives us glimpses 
of Nan Pilgrim living on still in the 
same house, waiting at first as if in in- 
stinctive expectation for life to bring 
work to her; then filled with the certi- 
tude of it, the promise of a child. Yet 
even there Mrs. Dearmer does not 
leave her. She shows her, some few 
years later, happy and busy in the old 
house, with her small boy trotting in 
and out, and a big room downstairs 
made each evening into a nursery for 
little ragged children. And so at last 
we reach the final chapter, the last 
step of Nan’s probation on her “difficult 
way.” She sits by a sick-bed, her 
child’s sick-bed, with hardly a promise 
of hope. Of her own feelings she has 
no thought; “so great an adept in suf- 
fering,” says Mrs. Dearmer, again in 
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a notable phrase, “had she become.” 
We see her through the eyes of Father 
Peter, who comes, wondering how it 
will fare with his friend if this also be 
taken from her; whether in this also 
she can acquiesce. And in answer Mrs. 
Dearmer shows her acquiescent yet not 
broken, praying as it were not for her- 
self and her son only, but for the pow- 
ers of higher life—before the change 
comes, the child awakes with the fever 
departed, and his mother can at last 
assuage herself with tears, thanking 
God for all the fulness and the glory 
of her life. 

That is an outline of the story. But 
here again it has to be said in fairness 
that we do injustice to the book by 
expounding it as a system of philoso- 
phy. “The Difficult Way” is a really 
good novel, apart from the idea which 
it embodies. It deals with a subject 
of common human interest, the mar- 
riage of two people whose natures are 
so unlike that trouble is bound to re- 
sult. And, if it be urged, as it may 
be with some reason, that we are not 
shown the process by which so unlikely 
a couple came to be drawn together, 
answer can always be made that life 
shows to any of us cases where a mys- 
terious attraction between this man 
and that woman will declare itself, 
wholly regardless of any very explica- 
ble link; and that such attraction, not 
springing out of proximity, community 
of interests, or the other ordinary 
causes which help on the appeal of sex, 
is apt to be the most masterful of all. 
The important point, however, is that 
Mrs. Dearmer contrives most unmis- 
takably to represent her two people 
aus in love; their atmosphere is charged 
with it, and that is the first duty of a 
novelist in a love story, but by no 
means always the best executed. 
Further than this, the secondary char- 
acters in the book are well chosen and 
alive—with one exception. Roger 
But the 


Wentworth is a mere shadow. 
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collision of incongruities in Nan Pil- 
grim’s life is very well rendered; her 
husband’s parish ladies have _ the 
stamp of reality, and if it is not al- 
ways the most agreeable stamp, Miss 
Gillespie’s simple and loyal soul may 
be held compensation for the horrors 
of Miss Gripper and her associates. 
The best comedy in the book, however 
—comedy really delicate, thoughtful, 
and observant—is afforded by the re- 
lations between the wise old Father 
Peter and Nan’s clever, frivolous 
and kindly friend Selina, who out 
of an art-student has blossomed into 
the director of a bonnet shop. Se- 
lina alone would be sufficient to re- 
deem the book from any charge of 
gloom. 

But, in truth, if the book was gloomy 
in its essence, it would be a failure: 
for the philosophy which it was writ- 
ten to illustrate—which at all events is 
shown as arising out of the story—is 
meant to brace and exhilarate. Narra- 
tive and comment are so interwoven 
that we cannot accept one without the 
other; and if Mrs. Dearmer fails to 
convince that joy can be plucked out 
of the very heart of sorrow, and that 
such joys are the best worth having, it 
will be because she has failed to make 
the story of Nan Pilgrim’s life living 
and real. All this is heresy, according 
to many pontifical utterances about art 
for art’s sake. Yet in truth the reason 
why the novel keeps its predominance 
is just because novelists have wisely 
disregarded that doctrine. The loose 
form in which they work permits, as 
nothing else does, a reconciling of the 
dramatic and the didactic: and since in 
the last resort nothing interests like 
ideas, there will always be a welcome 
for the novel with a philosophy, pro- 
vided its philosophy be sincere, and 
the exposition of it, the teaching by 
example, loyal to the facts of life. And 
of such a novel we have not often 
met a finer example than this story 
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which Mrs. Dearmer has written in 
praise of pain. 

Incidentally, we may observe that 
she, including, like Miss Sinclair, sev- 
eral poems whose authorship she as- 
signs to her principal character, is 
wiser than Miss Sinclair in conveying 
the idea that they are the work of an 
unsuccessful poet. For if we compare 
what we have of Nan Pilgrim’s verses 
with the specimens by which we are 
entitled to estimate the genius of Mr. 
Savage Keith Rickman, the comparison 
is certainly not to Nan’s disadvan- 
tage, and it is a great deal easier to 
believe that Nan failed to earn money 
by her talent—although poetry less 
good has often brought its author very 
considerable reputation — than that 
Rickman was recognized as an immor- 
tal for such work as is set down to 
him. But this is‘a difficulty inherent 
in Miss Sinclair’s undertaking, and let 
us say that she has given a very credi- 
ble picture of what a poet might be 
like in private life. The verses with 
her were a work of obligation, since 
one cannot well write a book about a 
poet without feeling called upon at 
least to illustrate his quality. (Musset 
did, of course, but then Musset was 
never conscientious.) In Mrs. Dear- 
mer’s book they are supererogatory, 
yet probably no reader will-count them 
superfluous; and the prose, even when 
it is most lyrical in feeling, keeps 
the distinctitve quality and rhythm of 
prose, which is more than commonly 
commendable in a writer who uses 
verse also. 

As we have diverged so far from our 
purpose in this review, it may be well 
to profit by the chance to expostulate 
with Mr. Hichens on a point of detail, 
before dealing with the philosophy 
which it is our main business to indicate 
in his beautiful book “The Garden of 
Allah.” In its opening chapters we 
were teased incessantly by a particular 
affectation of style—later, perhaps, the 


sense grew jaded to it. But it is in 
evidence on the very first page when 
we are shown the “fair and plump 
Italian waiter” smoking “a thin dark 
cigar.” Since we are using English, 
why not write “fair, plump,” which is 
the natural usage? or, if “fair and 
plump” why not “thin and dark”? It 
is not that Mr. Hichens shrinks from 
repeating the trick in a single sentence. 
“Nervous and badly dressed recruits’ 
take “their last staring and pathetic 
look at France.” “Hard and relentless 
mountains” look “as if they were made 
of iron carved into horrible and jagged 
shapes.” No competent workman will 
deny the usefulness of this variation on 
ordinary usage. Mr. Hichens, for in- 
stance, employs it admirably when, 
describing the passage through an Al- 
gerian mountain path into view of the 
sun-smitten Sahara, he writes: 


The entrance into this land of flame 
and color, through its narrow and ter- 
rific portal, stirred her almost beyond 
her present strength. 


That is all the more reason why we 
should protest against his continual 
abuse of the device which mars our 
pleasure in a sustained masterpiece of 
description. Here is an example of the 
trick, spoiling a sentence which strikes 
to the very quick of a northerner’s sen- 
sations in African landscape: 


At last even the palms were gone, 
and the Barbary fig displayed no longer 
among the crumbling boulders its tor- 
tured strength, and the pale and fan- 
tastic evolutions of its unnatural 
foliage. 


Mr. Hichens has learnt enormously 
from the great writers of contempo- 
rary France; he might add this lesson, 
that no Frenchman ever labors to write 
as if he were thinking in English. 

However, let us get back to our phi- 
losophy. The story of the book out- 
lines itself with astonishing simplicity. 
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Domini Enfilden, left alone in the 
world at thirty-two with large com- 
mand of money, with health, strength, 
beauty and a virgin nature, feels her- 
self pushed by a kind of instinct to- 
wards the unknown, towards a freer, 
more spacious way of life. And so, 
making her way to Algeria, she is 
caught almost instantly—as happens to 
some Europeans—by the fascination of 
Africa, the sense of the elemental sim- 
plicity, the tropical vigor of its life. 
As she pushes on her journey, dazed 
almost as if in a dream, to her goal, 
Beni-Mora, a frontier town of the 
desert, she meets in a railway carriage 
the man who is her fate. In the weeks 
that follow, she, living at the same ho- 
tel with him, encountering him at every 
turn in the narrow limits of that little 
world, feels herself interested, per- 
plexed, baffled by his behavior. All 
that she knows of him is that he hates 
the sight of prayer, and that he is 
strangely uneasy in the presence of 
women. She is warned against him 
by people who have only an instinct to 
guide them; yet she encourages the 
growing intimacy, without realizing 
what it means to her, till at last, 
brusquely, he tells her that he must go. 
Then, left alone in that garden with its 
view out over the desert, which had 
been for her the very soul of Beni- 
Mora, she knows suddenly that the soul 
has gone out of the garden: until An- 
drovsky, returning as brusquely as he 
had gone, tells her that he loves her. 
They are married—among evil omens— 
in Beni-Mora, and under a _ tempést- 
laden sky they set out for that journey 
through the desert which Domini had 
so much desired. Passion, late de- 
ferred in both their lives, has a tropical 
blossoming; yet Domini feels a certain 
lack in her felicity because the prayer- 
ful gratitude that fills her, a Catholic, 
has no answer in Androvsky. And, 
the closer their intimacy, the nearer 
she draws to something in him from 
which she is fenced off—a_ secret 
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trouble that is denied to her. A chance 
meeting in the desert, and the strange 
circumstances of her husband’s be- 
havior to his guest, make the perplex- 
ity more sinister: and Domini, herself 
so full of content, knows more and 
more that Androvsky, even in his pas- 
sion for her, is miserable. The thought 
dwells with her, growing in intensity, 
until it seems as if all she had were 
nothing in comparison with what was 
withheld, and by the right of her love 
she demands of him—bis sorrow. They 
have gone out into the desert to be all 
the world to one another; and if in 
one thing there is severance, it is al- 
most as if they were strangers in all. 
Androvsky has no defence against her 
demand. At last—but a summary can- 
not indicate all the fierce reluctances, 
the agonized shyings away like a 
frightened beast—he tells his secret. 
He is a monk—a Trappist — escaped 
from his monastery. He has fled—he 
tells her quite plainly—not because he 
disbelieved, but because the appeal of 
the untried world to his late awakened 
eagerness for a man’s life was too 
strong; he has shrunk from the sight 
of prayer, only because it reminded 
him that he could not pray. And the 
woman’s first word when his confes- 
sion is ended goes straight to the beart 
of trouble. “Now you can pray.” But 
that tirst word spoken, when she goes 
from him, anger rises up: it is as 
though she had been the victim of a 
rape: she is ready to curse not man 
only, but God who had deceived her 
with a sense of holy sanction. Yet 
gradually—and here Mr. Hichens has 
the same observation as Mrs. Dearmer 
—when the thought of another's suffer- 
ings presents itself, the pain to her 
own self is mastered. She is willing 
to accept the suffering and the indig- 
nity inflicted on herself as the one 
means by which peace could be given 
to the man whom she loves. And in 
that spirit she takes on herself the 
ordering of his life—-passing in her own 
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heart the sentence which alone can 
bring to him the finality of peace—the 
sentence of their separation and his re- 
turn to the monastery. The man obeys, 
and perhaps the finest piece of psychol- 
ogy in the book is the account of his 
submission: at first dumb and auto- 
matic in the numbness of reaction after 
the effort of confession; then touched 
with a fierce resentment and almost re- 
volt: then sinking into a mere apathy 
of despair, till at last she raises his 
spirit by an appeal to him for help. 
Then, finally, he rises to something of 
her level: he comes to understand: 


He felt then that, though he had 
loved her, he had not known how to 
love her, how to love any one. She 
had taught him how. The lesson sank 
into his heart like a sword and like 
balm. It was as if he were slain and 
healed with the same stroke. 


In the same sense Nan Pilgrim, look- 
ing back from a point on her “difficult 
way,” tells Selina that her fault had 
been not loving enough: 


It was a poor sort of love—a love 
that seemed like madness—a love that 
was full of doubt—that was full of 
pain—a love that lived upon itself. It 
is odd, isn’t it, Selina? but it was only 
when I saw John lying dead before me 
that I knew what real love meant. 


The commentators on life are at 
one, it will appear. They agree that 
between two human beings an under- 
standing can be reached so perfect that 
nothing, neither death “nor even life 
that stronger enemy” (as Mrs. Dearmer 
writes), can affect or impair it, and that 
this is the true end of love. They 
agree also that such union can only be 
achieved by casting off self. Domini 
forgets her sense of shame when she 
thinks of what she can do for An- 
drovsky; Androvsky rises out of his de- 
spair by a resolve to give Domini noth- 
ing more to bear for him; Nan discov- 
ers what her own love should be when 
she ceases to think about her husband’s 
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love for her. But of the two writers 
Mrs. Dearmer is by far the more inter- 
ested in her philosophy and in a sense 
the more philosophic. Mr. Hichens, in 
his study of Androvsky, the escaped 
monk, accomplishes a piece of morbid 
psychology which at certain points is 
almost revolting in its minuteness—or 
at least revolting in so much as we 
are forced to look at it through a 
woman’s eyes. ‘The scene where Dom- 
ini watches him fascinated by a Moor- 
ish dancer is the most salient instance, 
and it certainly raises questions of taste, 
though we are by no means prepared to 
condemn it. But at all events Androv- 
sky is exceptional, abnormal by force 
of circumstances: and he is so horribly 
entangled that perhaps only a rescue 
is possible for him. His story is the 
story of a rescue; Nan Pilgrim’s is that 
of a soul working out its own salva- 
tion. In the one case we have to do 
with the results of a white lie; tragedy 
has to throw its splendor over a mere 
misunderstanding between husband 
and wife, complicated by no Iago; and 
the scene has to be set in a dingy 
squalid street of London. In the other 
book a woman is brought face to face 
with a situation which no experience 
ever contemplates; and the strangeness 
of her disaster is emphasized and 
heightened by the remote and unfa- 
miliar magnificences of a scene where 
man can leave no imprint. The desert, 
and not Domini Enfilden or Boris An- 
drovsky, is Mr. Hichens’s true subject: 
and he has labored—if we understand 
him rightly—to convey the impression 
of it by making it the background of 
a sinister story which should catch a 
glint of the sun’s fierceness, burning 
into barrenness even the tropical life 
which it breeds. Were it to our pur- 
pose it could easily be shown how Mr. 
Hichens makes this background almost 
contributory to the action, a force 
rather than a mere influence: and few 
books could lend themselves to quota- 
tion better than this, which challenges 
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boldly a comparison with Pierre Loti. 
One passage at least must be given by 
way of illustration of the haughty 
Domini’s first vision of the desert from 
Count Anteoni’s garden. 


Immediately beneath them, in the 
narrow shadow of the wall, was a path 
of earth and stones which turned off 
at the right at the end of the garden 
into the oasis. Beyond lay the vast 
river bed, a chaos of hot boulders 
bounded by ragged low earth cliffs, 
interspersed here and there with small 
pools of gleaming water. These cliffs 
were yellow. From their edge stretched 
the desert, as Eternity stretches from 
the edge of Time. Only to the left 
was the immeasurable expanse in- 
truded upon by a long spur of moun- 
tains, which ran out boldly for some 
distance and then stopped abruptly, 
conquered and abashed by the imperi- 
ous flats. Beneath the mountains 
were low, tent-like, cinnamon-colored 
undulations, which reminded Domini of 
those made by a shaken-out sheet, one 
smaller than the other till they melted 
into the level. The summits of the 
most distant mountains, which leaned 
away as if in fear of the desert, were 
dark and mistily purple. Their flanks 
were iron-gray at this hour, flecked in 
the hollows with the faint mauve and 
pink which became carnation color 
when the sun set. 

Domini scarcely looked at them. Till 
now she had always thought that she 
loved mountains. The desert suddenly 
made them insignificant, almost mean 
to her. She turned her eyes towards 
the flat spaces. It was in them that 
majesty lay, mystery, power, and all 
deep and significant things. In the 
midst of the river bed, and quite near, 
rose a round and squat white tower 
with a small cupola. Beyond it, on 
the little cliff, was a tangle of palms, 
where a tiny oasis sheltered a few na- 
tive huts. At an immense distance, 
here and there, other oases showed, as 
dark stains show on the sea where 
there are hidden rocks; and sstill 
farther away, on all hands, the desert 
seemed to curve up slightly like a shal- 
low wine-hued cup to the misty blue 
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horizon line, which resembled a faintly 
seen and mysterious tropical sea, so 
distant that its sultry murmur was lost 
in the embrace of the intervening 
silence. 

An Arab passed on the path below 
the wall. He did not see them. A 
white dog with curling lips ran beside 
him. ‘The Arab was singing to him- 
self in a low, inward voice. He went 
on, and turned towards the oasis, still 
singing as he walked slowly. 

“Do you know what he is singing?” 
the Count asked. 

Domini shook her head. She was 
straining her ears to hear the melody 
as long as possible. 

“It is a desert song of the freed ne- 
groes of Touggourt—‘No one but God 
and I knows what is in my heart.’” 


But our concern is here not with the 
book itself, but rather with one more 
aspect of its philosophy—the thought 
which is conveyed through the song of 
the freed slaves—‘“‘No one but God and 
I knows what is in my heart.” 

Domini Enfilden, convinced that not 
what we do, or what we think, but 
what we are, matters eternally, goes 
out of a crowded life in Europe to dis- 
cover herself, and in the desert, which . 
Arab poetry calls “The Garden of Al- 
lah,” she at last comes to a knowledge 
of what is in her own heart. Nor is it 
she only who finds that knowledge. 
Androvsky, with his face set for the 
monastery, tells her that he goes to 
suffering, knowing its necessity, but 
clear in his mind that he is not called 
upon to surrender the past: because in 
and through his life with her, leading 
up to the final renunciation, he has 
learnt what he would never have 
known had his days been lapped 
throughout in the peace and toil of the 
cloister. Domini in her unspoken com- 
ment, “It was written—written by 
God,” speaks perhaps rather the theol- 
ogy of the desert than of the Church 
to which she belongs. That is for 


theologians to comment on. Our point 
here is to indicate that Mr. Hichens in 
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his treatment of an abnormal case 
draws the same conclusion as Mrs. 


Dearmer in her telling of a story com- 
monplace enough in its facts—that 
there is no experience for which man 
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or woman may not in the end find 
cause to be thankful, provided it is ex- 
perience not of stagnation but of life. 
Pain also no less than joy is a form 
of intense living. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
THE PILGRIM. 


Old Abe Nash, Mrs. Hounsell’s cow- 
man, paused, as he sauntered towards 
the yard-gate in search of his sleek, 
heavy-footed charges, to stare through 
the little wicket over the way that led 
to the garden. It was very early— 
Abel was generally the first to be astir, 
and he had only just finished his “dew- 
bit’—yet some one was already mov- 
ing about the grassy paths of the en- 
closure. Abel closed the gate noise- 
lessly and stepped across the lane. A 
man’s figure was wandering about 
among the irregular, old-fashioned 
‘beds, stooping every now and then to 
cull a bloom, which he added to the 
cluster in his hand. 

“Well, I never!” ejaculated Abel un- 
der his breath. “If it bain’t Peter. 
’Tis a queer thing for sich as he to go 
a-gatherin’ posies this time o’ marnin’.” 

So much astenished was Abel that 
he forgot all about the cows for the 
nonce, and, propping himself against 
the ivy-grown archway, stared and 
ruminated as though there was no such 
thing in the world as milking-time. 

Presently Deb, the@airywoman, came 
sauntering up from the village in the 
“dip,” tying the strings of her apron 
as she advanced. 

“Be that you, Abel?” she cried, some- 
what indistinctly, because the pins 


destined in course of time to fasten 
up her bib were now carried for 
greater security in her mouth, but with 


intense astonishment in every line of 
her face. “Dear, to be sure! Haven’t 
ye started for the mead yet?” 

Abel made cabalistic signs with his 
horny hand, and cried “Hush, ’oman!’’ 
under his breath as she drew near. 

“Whatever’s the matter?” exclaimed 
Deb, taking the pins out of her mouth 
and breaking into a run. 

“Look—see!” whispered Abel, jerking 
his thumb towards the unconscious 
Peter, who had now reached the far- 
thest end of the garden, and whose nose- 
gay had assumed enormous proportions. 

“Maister Peter!” ejaculated Deb; 
then—‘‘What be he a-doin’ of?” 

“Can’t ye see?’ responded the old 
man, with a smothered chuckle. “He 
be a-pickin’ of a posy. He’ve a-started 
early enough, ha’n’t he?’ 

Deb gazed tn round-eyed wonder, first 
at Abel and then at Peter, who, with 
one foot propped against the crumbling 
buttress of the wall so that his flow- 
ery trophy rested on his knee, was now 
tying it securely into a bunch. 

“It bain’t gone five yet,” she whis- 
pered; then, peeping through the gate, 
with ever deepening interest, “’Tis a 
blue ribbon what he be a-tyin’ it up 


wi’. It do look like courtin’, Abel, 
don’t it?’ 
“It do,” agreed Abel, unctuously. 


“"Tis for some maid, so sure as we 
be alive.” 

“Well, but who can it be?” cogitated 
Deb. “Peter there, he never were 
knowed to look at a maid, and he never 
do walk out wi’ nobody, an’ he do come 


























marchin’ out o’ church o’ Sundays 
wi’out so much as turnin’ his head.” 

“Well, he’ve a-made a start at last, 
I d@’ ’low,” chuckled Abel. 

“I wonder who it can be,” murmured 
Deb again. “There, he be comin’ now; 
we'd best be off. He be a queer 
young. chap, and a terr’ble one for 
keepin’ hisself to hisself.”’ 

Abel, taking the hint, set forth in 
search of his cows, while Deb strolled 
negligently towards the dairy. 

By-and-by, Peter, having fastened the 
ribbon in such a knot as could only be 
achieved by male fingers, emerged 
from the garden, drawing his brows to- 
gether slightly at sight of Deb’s van- 
ishing form. She, good woman, was 
apparently too intent on the pinning up 
of her large bib to bestow any atten- 
tion on her young master, though it is 
possible that out of the corner of her 
eye she took note of the flush upon his 
face and the involuntary impulse, 
promptly checked, to hide his flowers. 
He disappeared within the stable, and 
from her ambush in the dairy Deb 
saw him presently lead forth Tess, 
mount her, and ride off, the nosegay 
stowed away in the crook of his arm: 
Deb set down the pail she had been 
scouring and hastening to the yard 
gate; the horse and rider were already 
disappearing. 

“Tis Crayford way,” said Deb, and 
nodded to herself. She went back to 
her task ruminating. Who could be 
the maid? She knew of no likely dam- 
sels in that direction. The parson of 
Chudbury had a “vitty” daughter, it 
was true, but she was too old for Mais- 
ter Peter, and young Farmer Drury’s 
sister was walking out with a fine 
young man from Bourne, and the bai- 
liff’s daughter at the Croft—but she’d 
be no match for the like of a Hounsell. 

“I’m puzzled,” said Deb, “puzzled! 


That’s what I be.” 

Meanwhile Peter had ridden briskly 
off to Crayford, and only halted when 
he had reached the exact spot whence 
his madonna had 


yesterday looked 
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forth at him. The shrine was empty, 
as he had expected, and, quickly dis- 
mounting, he tied up Tess to a tree, 
and prepared to scale the wall. It 
was a matter of some difficulty, but he 
achieved it at last. Now to place his 
offering so that it should be unseen 
by the chance passer-by, yet immedi- 
ately evident to the lady for whom it 
was destined. At last he arranged 
the great, dewy, sweet-scented bunch 
to his satisfaction, and, rapidly with- 
drawing, returned home. 

All that day he thought over what 
he had done. Would she be angry? 
Would she be pleased? Surely she 
would be pleased. She had shown that 
she liked flowers; she would not de- 
spise a gift so reverently offered. With 
an effort he kept himself from revisit- 
ing the spot. He would not have her 
think he wanted to be thanked; he 
would not impose himself upon her too 
often. 

But, at dawn next day, he rode forth 
again, unable to resist the temptation 
of ascertaining if she had accepted 
this humble tribute, and carried it 
away with her. With trembling hands 
he made fast the mare as before, and 
once more ascended the wall. Alas! 
there lay his flowers exactly as he had 
placed them; not one disarranged, their 
beauty gone, the scent of the wilted 
blossoms heavy, scarcely sweet. She 
had not touched them. Had she even 
glanced at them? Had she been there 
at all? Peter scanned the spot with 
eager eyes. It seemed to him that she 
had been there. A little branch was 
broken, and hung by a filament of bark 
between the niche and the road; per- 
haps it was intended as a screen. 
Looking more closely, he saw clinging 
to some of the bent twigs, which still 
seemed to bear the impress of her light 
weight, a thread or two of embroidery 
silk. She had been working, then. She 
had sat there at her ease without so 
much as a glance at the flowers which 
he had thought would give her such 
pleasure. He snatched them up and 
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slid quickly to the ground again. With 
a muttered curse he tore his carefully 
arranged nosegay apart and threw the 
withered flowers, together with the rip- 
bon which had bound them, on the 
dusty road. She should see for her- 
self that he had been there, and that 
he was angry. 

All that day he nursed his wrath, 
vowing that he would think no more 
of Nathalie, and thinking of nothing 
else; and on the morrow, choosing the 
same hour as that at which he had 
first beheld her in her beech tree, he 
set forth on foot. The flowers still lay 
in the road, but the green niche was 
empty. He had scared her away. 

Then Peter bitterly reproached him- 
self. What right had he to force him- 
self upon her, to pester her with his 
clumsy attentions, to forget the gulf 
that separated them? Her refusal of 
his gift had been a hint that he was 
going too far, and, instead of humbly 
submitting, he had acted in a manner 
which was almost insulting. No won- 
der he had frightened her; no wonder 
he had driven her back to the depths 
of her green prison. 

Luckily the next day was Sunday; 
Nathalie would be obliged to come 
abroad. Peter could seize this oppor- 
tunity of meeting her; he would apolo- 
gize for his recent violence, and would 
promise never to intrude upon her 
again. His heart sank even as he 
formed the resolution, but he resolved 
to adhere to it. Better, far better, 
never to see her than to be stung by 
the consciousness that his presence was 
unwelcome. 

At a suitable hour on the following 
morning, therefore, he lay in wait for 
Nathalie on the Downs, taking up his 
position just where the bad bit of road 
began, and where he knew she would 
be obliged to dismount. He waited 


with sickening impatience till at last 
the little figure came in sight, but even 
then did not venture to present himself 
till Nathalie had safely alighted. 
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She looked up in alarm as he stepped 
out from the copse, and an expression 
of surprised displeasure overspread her 
face. 

“Miss Manvers,” began Peter, “I 
have not come to intrude myself upon 
you. I merely wish to apologize for 
the liberty which I took the other day. 
I—I—am deeply ashamed and sorry.” 

She glanced at him timidly from un- 
der the brim of her hat; it was the hat 
with the white ribbons of which God- 
frey had spoken. 

“You are not angry any more?” said 
she. 

“No,” responded Peter, catching his 
breath; “but—but I suppose you are, 
are you not?” : 

As she looked at him hesitatingly he 
continued eagerly: 

“I know it was wrong. I know I 
shouldn’t have forgotten myself as I 
did; kut I promise you I won’t come 
near the place any more if—if you 
don’t like.” 

She smiled a small enigmatical smile 
to herself, and began to walk on, pro- 
pelling her bicycle before her. 

“Mayn’t I push your machine for 
you?” asked Peter, very humbly. “The 
road is so rough.” 

As he laid his hand on the saddle 
she removed hers. 

“It is very rough,” she agreed, “and 
I am late already.” 

They walked along in silence till they 
reached the top of the ascent, and then 
Peter held the bicycle while Nathalie 
mounted. 

“It is smooth going for the most part 
now,” he said, “and you can’t miss the 
way. Right across by the edge of 
the wood, do you see? And then down 
to the left.” 

“Thank you,” said Nathalie, with a 
little nod, as she sped away. 

Peter stood looking after the small, 
flying figure, his ideas in an odd jum- 
ble, yet dominated by a vague elation. 
She had not said that she forgave him, 
but she had not forbidden him to come 














again; indeed, she had _ scarcely 
seemed to hear that somewhat rash 
promise of his. And she had accepted 
his assistance without a murmur—she 
was even glad of it. He turned and 
examined the road up which he had 
pushed her bicycle. 

“It certainly is rough,” he said aloud, 
repeating her words. He would do 
well, he thought, to wait and help her 
again on her return journey. 

Peter was a good churchman. Never 
in all his life, perhaps, had he been 
known to miss the morning service in 
the little, ivy-grown church in the hol- 
low. The bell was jangling out its 
summons now. His mother and God- 
frey would have already set forth, his 
mother looking about her as she went, 
probably, and wondering what had be- 
come of him. But if he went to 
church this morning he would miss 
Nathalie. 

After a moment’s pause he turned 
back towards the wood, and throwing 
himself upon the mossy ground be- 
neath the shade of the sapling oaks 
he fell into a muse, his eyes wandering, 
meanwhile, over the wide expanse in 
front of him. The sunlit Downs 
stretched away in gentle slopes, the 
golden green of the short grass studded 
with wild flowers—here a patch of 
bugles, there a tuft of toad-flax; crow- 
foot visible everywhere, its tiny flame 
recalling the extinct fires of the gorse. 
There were wild roses still in bloom; 
the perfume of honeysuckle mingled 
with the wilder, more characteristic 
fragrance of thyme. A richly culti- 
vated and undulating country dropped 
ever downwards to the river, and be- 
yond were more fields, more woods, 
and farther away a blue chain of hills. 

“°Tis a grand view,” muttered Peter 
to himself; “there’s not its like in 
England.” 

He wondered if Nathalie had ever 
seen anything more beautiful in for- 
eign lands. He would ask her that 
very morning if he had a chance. She 
might halt for at least a moment to 
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enjoy the view; she might even sit 
down and rest on this self-same mossy 
bank. Peter ‘began instinctively to 
clear away such fallen twigs and dry 
leaves as came within reach of his arm. 
He tested the moss; it was soft and 
springy, fit for a queen to sit on, he 
thought. It was deliciously shady 
here, yet the spot was open to the 
breezes, and one could see all that was 
to be seen for miles and miles. 

Was that a wild strawberry over 
there? Peter rose to his feet and in- 
vestigated the little ruby drop. Yes, 
there were several of them under that 
guelder bush; there would probably be 
quantities further in the wood. Pick- 
ing a large leaf he explored the depths 
of the copse, and emerged after a time 
with quite a little pile of the woodland 
fruit. Going back to the spot which 
he had selected, he placed the leaf at 
the foot of the tree, and then, dropping 
into his former place, abandoned him- 
self to waiting and dreaming. 

That hour was one of the happiest 
of his life. Expectancy was as yet 
bliss; his ardor, instead of being 
checked as he had anticipated, had re- 
ceived a distinct impetus; the ball of 
life lay at his feet, it seemed to him— 
everything was possible since Nathalie, 
the queen of his fancy, bad looked back 
at him with that arch smile. 


CHAPTER V. 
ON THE DOWNS. 


Peter scarcely knew how it hap- 
pened; he thought his eyes had been 
fixed immovably on the particular open- 
ing between the furze-bushes whence 
he expected Nathalie’s small figure to 
emerge; but he must have glanced 
away for a moment, for all at once he 
saw her coming from quite another 
point. She was pushing her bicycle 
along a sheep-track a little to the left 
of the clump aforesaid, and walked 
slowly, as if weary. 

In a moment he was on his feet and 
hastening to her side, detected with 
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rapture a distinct look of pleasure on 
her face as she caught sight of him. 

“Oh,” she cried; and letting go the 
bicycle, she allowed it to tumble down, 
“oh, you are there still! I am so glad; 
perhaps you will help me a little. I 
um so tired!’ 

“A puncture?” inquired Peter, as she 
picked up the bicycle. She looked at 
him blankly. 

“I don’t know,” she answered; “I 
think a stone must have made a little 
hole in this indiarubber outside part— 
the tyre, do you call it? It got quite 
flat all of a sudden, and I couldn’t go 
on. I have had to push this thing 
such a long way, and there are so 
many paths, I thought I should lose 
myself.” 

Peter meanwhile was examining the 
bicycle. 

“It is a puncture, of course,” he said, 
“but I think I could blow up this tyre 
so that you could at least ride home. 
You have a pump here, I see. I will 
walk beside you and blow up the tyre 
again if it gets flat. But won’t you 
sit down for a moment or two first, 
and rest? It is beautifully shady over 
there in the wood.” 

Nathalie sighed and looked round; 
she was hot and exhausted, and there 
was not a soul in sight. 

“I think I must,” she said, speaking 
rather to herself than to Peter. 

“There is a mossy bank Yonder,” 
cried he, leading the way eagerly. “It 
is nice and cool—there is quite a breeze 
up here; and see what a view there is!” 

Nathalie turned round, sweeping a 
vague glance over the Downs and the 
fertile valley beneath; then she sighed 
again, and dropped down on the mossy 
seat which Peter proudly indicated. 

“It is very nice,” she said, “and most 
refreshing after my hot walk. But 
what a lonely place! Bon Dieu! Are 
there no people in this country?” 

Peter stood looking down at her, 


vaguely disappointed. 
“IT met on the road,” pursued Natha- 
lie, “one carriage—a farmer’s carriage, 
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I think—it had only two wheels, and 
there was a fat woman inside with 
such a bonnet! And in the church 
there were only peasants—quite a few, 
and all poor.” 

Peter considered her gravely. 

“Would you have prayed better if 
the church had been full of ladies and 
gentlemen?” he asked. 

Nathalie laughed. 

“Of course not! But I should like to 
feel I was not quite, quite cut off from 
my kind. Who could be interested in 
peasants?” 

A little discontented pucker showed 
itself between her brows. 

“Since I came to Crayford,” she con- 
tinued, “I have not spoken to a single 
creature except my cousin—and you!” 

“And I don’t count, of course,” said 
Peter bitterly; “I am not a gentleman.” 

The frown vanished, and Nathalie 
looked at him with curiosity and even 
a certain interest. 

“You insist on that point always; 
yet you speak like a gentleman—a 
country gentlemen,” she added, correct- 
ing herself; “and you—I should think 
you had been well educated.” 

“In a sort of a way—yes,” admitted 
Peter. 

“Sit down,” said Nathalie impera- 
tively. “You are so tall, I have to 
bend back my head a long way to look 
at you. I want you to explain——” 

She broke off suddenly, as on chang- 
ing her position her eyes fell on the 
wild strawberries. 

“Why, what is this?” she cried. “Look 
—look! They are Swiss strawberries!” 

“No, I picked them just now in the 
wood. I thought you might be tired 
and thirsty after*your ride in the heat.” 

“You picked them for me?” 

He nodded, dropping cautiously 
down on the bank at a little distance 
from her. 

“But you could not know I would 
stop here? You could not guess that 
my wheel would—what do you call it— 
puncture?” 

“I meant to push back your bicycle 
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for you in any case,” said Peter ner- 
vously, for he was not sure that she 
was pleased, “and I thought I would 
ask you first to rest here a little and 
look at the view.” 

She looked doubtful for a moment, 
but presently smiled. 

“And meanwhile you provided some 
refreshment? Thank you; that was 
very thoughtful of you.” 

He could not quite make out if she 
spoke in mockery or not, but felt re- 
lieved when he saw her begin to eat 
the strawberries. 

She grimaced as she swallowed the 
first. 

“Bah! how sour they are! But I like 
them—they remind me of—of all sorts 
of things.” 

“They taste of the wood, don’t they?” 
cried Peter eagerly. “If I were to eat 
a wild strawberry anywhere with my 
eyes shut, I should think of the wood, 
and the smell of the moss, and the 
rustling of the leaves, and the hum of 
the bees. I never taste heather honey 
without thinking of the moor as I used 
to see it when I was a child, a great 
big heath stretching away dark, almost 
black—and so silent except for the 
bees and the birds.” , 

“Oh, it is silent enough, all your 
country!” exclaimed Nathalie. “I like 
these strawberries because they re- 
mind me of more cheerful times—when 
I used to travel and see many lands 
and many people. I think of big bust- 
ling hotels, where heaps of these 
things were served up with cinnamon 
and whipped cream. I seem to hear 
the voices round me and the band play- 
ing; that is better than the droning 
of your bees. And I think of walks 
in pleasant company——” 

She broke off suddenly and pushed 
away the leaf which she had drawn 
towards her. 

“These are not really like the Alpine 
strawberries,” she cried petulantly. 
“They are hard, sour things that have 
never known the sun.” 
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Peter said nothing, and presently she 
turned to him, more gently. 

“I want you to explain,” she said, 
“explain to me a little about yourself, 
and why you say you are not a 
gentleman.” 

“I must be what my father was,” 
said he, “must not I?” 

“Not of a necessity,” she replied. 

“He was a yeoman,” went on Peter. 
“He spoke as broad Dorset as any of 
the country folk; he never had any edu- 
cation, and never wanted any. He did 
not want us—my brother and I—to be 
educated either, but we had some 
schooling, and the Rector taught me a 
bit, and I’ve read a lot. My mother 
comes of an old family and calls her- 
self a lady, but I don’t want to set up 
for being better than I am-—a farmer 
and a poor man to boot.” 

“Why, how can that be,” asked Nath- 
alie, “since that fine house and all 
that land is yours?” 

There was no mistaking the interest 
in her eyes now, and Peter, much fiat- 
tered, and more than ever drawn to 
her, needed no pressing to relate the 
grievance which always lay so heavy 
on his heart. 

“It is almost more than a man can 
bear,” he summed up; “yet here I am 
tied by the leg. Oh, there are times 
when I feel I would rather go out as 
a day-laborer than live as I do. Do 
you see that white road winding over 
there?” 

She nodded. 

“I can see it from my window,” pur- 
sued Peter. “There are times when I 
am nearly distracted with looking at 
it, and longing to find myself upon it— 
a free man. That road would carry me 
out into the world, I say, to myself— 
out into the big, free world where I 
could stand on my own feet and live 
my own life!” 

“Don’t!” cried Nathalie, throwing out 
her hand suddenly, “don’t! Out into the 
world, my God! The great busy world! 
Let us not talk of it—let us not look 
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at the road any more. We shall go 
mad!” 

Peter glanced at her, startled. Her 
face was momentarily convulsed; there 
was a curious fire in her blue eyes. 

“There might be something over 
there,” she murmured, half to herself, 
“something, somebody; and here—noth- 
ing—nothing!”’ 

Meeting Peter’s pained and shocked 
gaze she smiled faintly, and sprang to 
her feet. 

“Well, it is time to go back,” she 
said. 

Peter rose, too, and began to wheel 
the bicycle down the slope. He was 
wounded, and not a little angry. He 
had been beguiled into confiding his 
troubles to this girl, and they appeared 
to have evoked no sympathy. His 
words had, on the contrary, thrown 
her back upon herself, and stirred up 
within her some unknown depth of 
purely personal feeling. Then to be 
told over and over again that he was 
of no account, as she had done in so 
many words. 

“I have spoken to nobody except my 
cousin—and you. Out there one might 
find something, somebody; here there 
is nothing.” 

And Peter was here, 
there! 

He strode along in front of her, the 
bicycle bumping mercilessly when they 
came to the stony bit of road. He 
scarcely heeded the patter of Nathalie’s 
light feet behind him, but all at once he 
felt her touch upon his arm. 

“Mr. Hounsell, there are worse 
troubles in the world than yours. You, 
at least, are dependent only on your 
own people—those who love you. You 
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can feel that you have a right to all 
that is theirs; but I—I am living on the 
bounty of a stranger—I am at the 
mercy of her whims; I eat the bread 
of charity that may at any time be 
withheld. And this is to be my life 
for always.” 

“Not always,” blurted out Peter. “I 
—it is my earnest hope that one day 
——”" He broke off, confused. 

“What do you mean?” 

He could see the stiffness he had 
learnt to dread coming over her, and 
pulled himself together, his brain reel- 
ing at the thought of what he had so. 
nearly said. 

“IT mean—it can’t be for always,” he 
stammered, and forthwith began to 
trundle the bicycle down the hill at an 
amazing rate. 

She followed more sedately, and by 
the time she had reached the bottom 
found that Peter had plied the pump 
so manfully that it was possible for 
her to pursue her way. 

“Good-bye,” she said as she mounted. 

“Hadn’t I better come with you in 
case it wants pumping up again?’ he 
asked. 

“No, thank you; I can get on by my- 
self now.” 

Peter took off his hat and fell back; 
and Nathalie set off without, this time, 
turning her head. Peter followed at 
a safe distance, and presently, on turn- 
ing the lane, observed that she had 
alighted and was again pushing her 
bicycle. She might possibly have been 
glad of his renewed services with the 
pump, but he was too diffident, and, 
possibly, also too much piqued, to offer 
them. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE DREAM OF THE DEAD WORLD. 


I dreamed the world was at an end, 
The given time was done; 

The lips of circumstance, made round, 
Blew out the moon and sun; 

As in burned paper die the sparks, 
The stars died one by one. 


And first the awful air was still, 
Heavy with endless night; 


Then through dead forests swept the wind 


In loud and wanton fight; 
And all the flippant branches clacked 
A welcome dry and light. 


I knew—some other sense than sight 
Told more than sight had told— 
That near, where once in summer suns 
Shoreward the live waves rolled, 
The frozen vomit of the sea 
Hung on the boulders cold. 


Her icy acres motionless 
Stretched to the empty sky; 
Below, no fishes flashed a curve; 

Above, no birds did fly: 
We were the only living things, 
The wicked wind and I. 


And out he sped, and found a wreck 
Gripped in that iron sea; 

Like wood the sullen cordage thumped, 
As bitterly blew he; 

Fear chased him from his silly play, 
And drove him back to me. 


We went together now. The turf 
Was stone beneath my feet; 

The leaves in scentless powder fell, 
And blew in stinging sleet; 

Nothing in all the world there was 
Of soft, or warm, or sweet. 


We passed within a city’s walls, 
That half in ruins lay; 
The rotting houses flung their beams 
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Across the useless way; 
The limy dust rose salt and chill 
As doth the ocean spray. 


As though, encamped on yonder hill, 
A silent unseen foe 

His bolts from ghostly engines flung 
Upon the town below,— 

Scarce had I wondered, had I heard 
Triumphant trumpets blow. 


Not meat nor drink had I, to make 
My frozen body hot, 

And yet I lived; the houses fell, 
And falling touched me not. 

We were such shreds of life as God 
Refused, or Death forgot. 


“Stay with me, wind!” I cried aloud, 
“Stay very close to me! 

The earth is rendered desolate, 
And desolate the sea. 

Alone amid this loneliness 
I do not dare to be.” 


Amid the ruined town there stood 
One mightier house than all, 

Whose towers, voiced with heavy bells, 
Had yet disdained to fall, 

Whose leering corbels grinned their strength 
O’er the world’s funeral. 


In the deep-painted windows still, 
In purple robes and gold, 

Stood the meek saints with folded hands 
That might no more behold 

The warm invading light wherewith 
They were fulfilled of old. 


Nor ever swung those heavy bells, 
Nor music burned the air 

With longing, nor white flowers decked 
The altar high and bare, 

Where the carved Christ looked sadly down 
And saw none worship there. 


Backward we thrust the outer door, 
And left it standing wide; 
We passed within; the wind was crouched 

















In whispers at my side; 
A hundred echoes woke, and loud 
To voice and step replied. 


The past was as a vapor blown 
To drifts too swift and thin 

For my dull memory to grasp, 
Nor knew I for what sin, 

When all were dead, my frozen corse 
Held stubborn life within. 


“But this,” I cried, “this is God’s house, 
And here shall I find grace!” 

I kneeled before the carven Christ, 
I flung me on my face, 

And knew all vain, and there had passed 
A Presence from the place. 


Now did my fears to rage give place, 
And madness burned my head; 

I cursed the heavens and the earth 
As from that house I sped; 

Then turned I to the evil wind: 
“Smite me this place!” I said. 


And twice he tried and dared it not, 
Then took the strength of Hell; 

I heard the lashings of his wings 
On high like thunder swell; 

Then down he leaped upon that house 
And smote it that it fell. 


Then did the towers split and gape; 
In clanging discord down 
The iron bells rang eagerly, 
And shook the shattered town; 
The hissing of the fallen walls 
Did all my senses drown. 


As from a swoon I waked: alone 
Amid the wreck I lay. 

The wind was gone; the air was still; 
And slowly on its way 

There crawled the heavy monstrous night, 
Spawned of the world’s last day. 


A fear of time that came to me, 
Did first my thought oppress; 
My breathing whispered “Ever thus” 
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And “Ever endlessness.” 
The beating of my living heart 
Measured the measureless. 


Then came a second fear, that more 
Than time did terrify; 

It was the fear of silence fixed 
On earth and sea and sky; 

I longed, yet did not dare, to break 
God’s silence by a cry. 


Dear had it been to me to hear 
Bells chiming far away— 

Murmur of wind or sea—the laugh 
Of children at their play,— 

E’en the low whimper of a hound 
Tired, beaten, and astray. 


This silence is the sister of 
The black eternity; 

*And they twain walk the wasted worlds, 
And gaze on things past by, 

And make their pleasure there: ’twas thus 
In my dark mind mused I. 


My third fear was of loneliness, 
And held me to my place; 

I did not dare to rise and tread 
The vast unpeopled space; 

Because I was alone I lay 
Silent, and hid my face. 


Sleepless I watched the lapsing years, 
Whose count I do not know; 
But suddenly I heard my voice 
Made strange and crying low: 
“God, for a little let me sleep 
And dream this is not so!” 


Then in the darkness of the East 
There rose and sank a light; 

It was the glory of the Lord 
That moved athwart the night, 

Crossed the dead embers of the sky, 
And crossing made them bright. 


A music murmured in my ears 
That softly did invoke 
Dear sleep; and my beleaguering thoughts 
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In flight before her broke; 
I felt my rest in one long sigh; 


I slept—or I awoke. 


. . 


I dreamed the world was at an end, 
Or this world is but dream; 

The laughing sun, the sailing clouds, 
Trees and the running stream, 

The city streets, the busy crowds, 
Are not and do but seem. 


And still in truth the world is dead, 
And ’mid the wreck I lie. 

Starved, frozen, living still, a thing 
That God forbids to die, 

Yet grants at last a cheating sleep 


Of His great charity. 
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THE CLEVERNESS OF THE YOUNG. 


With steady but increasing pace the 
world is approaching a point at which 
the cleverness of the young will 
amount to a social problem. Already 
things are getting uncomfortable for 
persons of age and sobriety, whose no- 
tion of happiness is to ruminate a few 
solid and simple ideas in a freedom 
from disturbance. To be somewhat 
out of touch with the lively young 
generation is of course only what all 
sensible veterans expect. That the 
children should finish their dinner only 
to resume their game of pick-a-back is 
one of the facts of nature. We accept 
it with genial resignation streaked 
with a touch of envy and a wild sur- 
mise that we ourselves, upon a time, 
assimilated food in bulk with a like 
unconscious facility. For the world 
we would not restrict the enjoyment of 
creatures in whom the natural ferment 
of growth is enough to throw off a 
perennial sparkle. To one provision 
only must the children conform. We 
desire our nap, and silence is requisite 
in the neighborhood of our library win- 


dow. On that proscribed area no 
games shall impinge. 

If this law be broken, all our cheery 
humor, all our air of benevolent uncle, 
vanishes like a passing smoke, and the 
small heads are visited with a bolt 
that earns for us at once the terse, 
ungrateful description of “old beast.” 
To tell the truth, this intercourse be- 
tween old and young is in large meas- 
ure artificial and supported only by a 
bond of mutual interest. It is a fragile 
compact in which we purchase peace 
by the dangled shilling. Imagine our 
feelings should a time arrive when 
these children, abating no jot of their 
exuberance, are grown callous to 
threat and impervious to bribery. Sup- 
pose they should besiege our place of 
siesta, fling open the casement, and 
mock our fury. Metaphorically, this is 
just what is happening. On all hands 
our fortress is stormed by an army of 
clever and noisy young men, while 
from no distant horizon come borne on 
the breeze the cultivated voices and 
steady tramp of the Amazon virgins. 
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Not only are our notions dismissed 
generically as old-fashioned: that would 
not offend us; to each is affixed some 
legible tag of opprobrium, and the 
taunts of youth are conveyed in a set 
of portable and well chosen phrases. 
Our taste in furniture and ornament is 
“Victorian.” If we shrink from Gorky 
(or whatever he be called) because he 
is gloomy, we are contemptuously told 
that fiction is an art, and not a penny 
reading. If it should appear to us a 
trifle odd that all serious modern plays 
are centrally concerned with unfor- 
tunate essays in matrimony, or inter- 
esting substitutes for that condition, 
our young friends are shocked by such 
conventionality. Presented- on our 
birthday with certain thin volumes of 
minor poetry, we drop a rash question 
as to the general purport, the teaching, 
of these small erotic songsters. At 
once the stinging answer darts out, 
that if proverbial philosophy be our 
quest, Tupper would probably 
our liking, should a copy be extant. 
Emerging from Burlington House with 
a face of simple pleasure, we encounter 
in the very portal our nephew, who 
congeals our senile enthusiasm with a 
look of pity and a barbed epigram. 
Nowhere are we safe from the amused 
scrutiny of our youngers and betters. 

These clever creatures are not al- 
ways positively rude. Sometimes their 
pity is the more cutting because it 
looks out from countenances restrained 
and cold. Their deepest contempt will 
have an air of patient fatigue. What 
they will be like at fifty is a question 
indeed. The principles which we in 
our dotage conceive to be profound, 
they with the insight of youth fastid- 
iously brush aside as so much com- 
monplace. Thoughts and_ sayings, 
which seem to us admirable, for them 
are obvious. What we call a convic- 
tion they entitle a catchword, and 
when we speak of a great movement 
we are told that it is nothing but a 
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popular phase. Simple as we must 
appear to these mature weanlings, 
there is one respect, surely, in which 
they cannot but think us a puzzle. At 
twenty-five they have drained the 
wells of thoughtful life so effectually 
that our own continuance at fifty, in 
obtrusive health and vigor, must strike 
them as a miracle. Whence, they must 
wonder, do these hardy old evergreens 
get their fatuous complacency, after 
fifty years spent in a world so trite 
and explored? Meanwhile, having 
found for their own part that life has 
no centre, they beguile existence by 
scouring the surface in a whirl of com- 
plex diversions. Taking for granted 
that what is out of date is past con- 
sideration, and that dissatisfaction 
with things present is a cross which 
every thoughtful young mind is called 
upon to bear, their only aim is to ex- 
tract from this empty show of things 
au certain amount of rapid and sceptical 
}leasure. 

True, there are some of them who 
cultivate Alpine ideals and to all ap- 
pearances live strenuously enough on 
the rare breezes of their own particular 
summit. Many are absorbed in a pur- 
suit of art; not such art as is an ex- 
pression of the sorrow and joy, size 
and mystery, of life, but art which is 
superior to life and complains that in 
life it has a very dull pupil. The ex- 
ponents of this kind of art fall into 
groups, each revolving round some 
youthful poet or painter who from his 
own tripod rebukes nature and utters 
law to his coeval acolytes. Some take 
up the ethical line: patch the mantle 
of Ruskin (outworn else) with shreds 
of Tolstoy and fragments of Nietzsche, 
live in the country, return to nature, 
and consider it impious to mow their 
lawn with a machine. We do not be- 
lieve, however, that any of these young 
people find a whole-hearted satisfac- 
tion in their enthusiasms. They are too 
eclectic to be joyful fanatics. There 
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is something hollow in ail these novel 
forms of bustle. Each, in fact, at its 
core has the canker of cleverness. 

To us it would appear that not much 
food is to be got from any cult, how- 
ever seriously you take it, which as- 
sumes that, speaking generally, the 
world is on a wrong track. This, we 
know, is the conservatism of age. 
With the advance of years comes a 
time when the only philosophy we de- 
sire is a quiet pipe in the garden. Just 
here, of course, lies our crowning of- 
fence in the eyes of the young. The 
very manner of our existence is a tacit 
plea for things as they are. Our 
steady indifference to clever notions, 
and the childlike interest with which 
we welcome a solid fact or two, 
amount to a reflection on our juniors. 
Not that we are sunk in a slough of 
blind complaisance with the world. 
That large ills exist unredressed, that 
humanity in general is not much to 
boast of, we have lived too long to be 
ignorant; and though we have learnt to 
be fairly easy-going we can spare a 
mite of sympathy for recognized and 
intelligible forms of martyrdom. If 
our children were bent on joining the 
Salvation Army, or emigrating to con- 
vert the Chinese, our open demur 
would conceal a sneaking admiration. 
As it is, their passions, whether moral 
or artistic, are so far-fetched and re- 
fined as to wake no kindred spark in 
our own bosoms. To civilize the 
heathen, reform drunkards, abolish 
landlords, are aims we can understand. 
In fact, we once entertained them 
rather seriously ourselves, though in 
the sequel fate preserved us from ac- 
tually becoming missionaries, temper- 
ance orators or socialists. 

But when we hear these youthful 
idealists declaiming excitedly because 
some fragile painter is unhung at the 
Academy, because the manager of a 
local concert has thoughtfully inter- 
spersed some interminable symphony 
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with a few light numbers, because 
some intellectual young female has 
lapsed into contented matrimony with 
a husband who is merely a man, we 
snort angrily and tell them they are 
talking rubbish. Even in our greenest 
of salad days we had more solid rea- 
sons for excitement than these. We 
have no patience with such exotic sen- 
timent and refined scruples, in a world 
where experience has taught us to 
think ourselves lucky if we can get 
apple-sauce to our goose. 

To be quite candid, every healthy 
man is something of a Philistine at 
fifty. At fifty, however smooth may 
have been his personal experience, he 
has seen too many people relinquish di- 
vine philosopliy for necessary bread, 
too many white hands brought down to 
scrubbing floors, to attach any longer 
a deep importance to the last phrase of 
Symbolism, or the way in which some- 
body’s music reveals the 
twenty-first century. To be fastidious, 
to pick and choose among a thousand 
new things and “hang the expense,” is 
all very well for youth. To the clever, 
self-conscious young, life appears only 
as a ductile material for art, a great 
opportunity for pretty sensations and 
emotions. At our age we are grown 
incurious of what is new and pretty. 
We have found that life, after all, is 
intractable: that very soon it ceases to 
adapt itself to szsthetic expectations. 
Instead of living our life on a fine 
consecutive plan, as we once hoped, we 
have had to piece it together on a 
string of incongruous accidents, In 
place of that full existence, that har- 
monious development in which every 
sensibility was to play a part, and no 
faculty was to be neglected, we have 
achieved a_ hotch-potch of wmud- 
dled thoughts and deeds ineffectual. 
Enough, if from the dark backward 
and abysm one or two memories are 
projected in a tender radiance to make 
us feel that not everything has been 
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wasted. If the young could enter for 
a moment into our experience, they 
would understand what seems to them 
our inexplicable preference for serious 
poetry, and what are contemptuously 
known as standard authors, Perfumed 
lyrics, delicate vignettes of descrip- 
tion, brilliant analyses of floating emo- 
tions, are not the kind of literature we 
want. These things stand for wonder, 
curiosity, and delight in life. Our own 
need in literature is of something that 
will apologize for life, and invest it 
with a final significance. Long ago we 
mislaid our elegant map, and have 
stumbled for years across all kinds of 
ploughed land and pasture, with here 
and there a bit of ambiguous highway. 
The least sentimental of us would 
sometimes like to be assured that on 
the whole this mixed progress has been 
tending somewhither. 

Hence our test question about an 
artist—““What does he think of life, 
what does he teach?’—which to our 
young friends would appear so hope- 
lessly bourgeois in its neglect of art 
pure and simple, is really quite pa- 
thetic, if they only knew. Even the 
little tales of pious sentiment, family 
affection, unrewarded merit, and pre- 
mature death, which have so large a 
vogue among the tearful section of the 
public, do not move our educated con- 
tempt as once they might have done. 
We have learnt that even here, in the 
circulation to sixty thousand copies of 
a mawkish travesty of life, is repre- 
sented the wistful appeal of real men 
and women who have tived for some 
years, and, like Dogberry, “have had 
losses.” The mass of people will never 
understand the meaning of art, but 
everybody by the time he is fifty has 
speculated, however dimly, on the 
meaning of life. Truth is truth, of 
course, and theoretically bad art is bad 
art. What becomes of the high ideal 
in literature, ask the youthful critics. 
if you tolerate this stuff? To them we 
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callously reply that our zeal for the 
high ideal in literature, as an end in 
itself, is by this time a little rubbed. 
If several thousand people can some- 
how extract from a piece of bad art 
a bit of sentimental comfort, a sugges- 
tion that life, even in blank monotony, 
is not wholly futile, we for our own 
part are inclined to leave the bad 
artist alone. From a lofty point of 
view it is painful, of course, that pub- 
lic taste should be so uneducated. But 
crusades against the public taste no 
longer attract us. We leave those to 
the young men. Meanwhile, a certain 
proportion of the public, like ourselves, 
has attained middle age, and by so do- 
ing has acquired the right to amuse or 
console itself by any form of reading 
it may choose. It is too late to be con- 
verted; nothing is left but a few stages 
of declining road; and if the touching 
verses of Miss Charity Quiver, or the 
pathetic idylls of Dr. Sandy McTavish, 
have anything to beguile or alleviate 
the last years of countless semi-lit- 
erate, we, while we marvel, are not 
intolerant. 

It is natural that the young should 
not give us credit for our own attitude. 
They are not aware that we have an 
attitude worthy of the name. Our ob- 
stinate opinions on this or that ques- 
tion they put down to the mental in- 
ertia that comes of physical decay. No 
doubt our want of cleverness is due in 
some measure to the ossification of our 
brains, just as the exuberant fallacies - 
of youth are due in some measure to 
vitality uncontained. But in the main, 
what seems our stolidity is really the 
expression of a painfully matured phi- 
losophy. We do not express our 
philosophy in set terms, partly because 
it is too complex for such expression, 
partly because we see nothing to be 
gained by exposing our inner life. 
When a young man believes himself to 
have achieved a philosophy, nay even 
2 solitary idea, he at once proclaims 
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it openly, as a point of duty. Natu- 
rally, therefore, he conceives that the 
old, who say nothing about life in gen- 
eral except in a negative, laconic, dis- 
connected way, are suffering from 
mere exhaustion of their faculties. It 
would surprise him if he could realize 
that we, in our silent fashion, have 
long ago summed up, with merciless 
“ accuracy, the modes and _ stages 
through which he is passing. With 
grim amusement we watch him as he 
invents new names for old things and 
imagines he is transforming the world. 
We chuckle in our sleeve at his con- 
tempt of the commonplace, and we 
wonder how he will like it when he dis- 
covers for himself that what is com- 
monplace has an unpleasant habit of 
squeezing people by the throat in proof 
that it declines to be ignored. 

This amusement of contemplation, 
however, gives place to annoyance if 
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the young man becomes too p.evalent. 
Our present grievance is, that the 
young are too much with us. Given an 
inch, they have taken an ell. In a rash 
moment we allowed them down to des- 
sert, and before we could apply an ef- . 
fective check they usurped not only 
regular places at table, but the func- 
tions of wit and patron to the company 
at large. Occupying, immovably as it 
would seem, the seats of the scornful, 
they are by this time so numerous as 
to exclude us from the conversation al- 
together. We, who have earned our 
places at the board of life by hard 
work and chequered experience, are 
permitted to sit by in grunting con- 
sternation while the young make 
phrases, and beautiflly range the 
heavens and the earth in a series of 
comprehensively shallow propositions. 
On the whole, we have ground of 
complaint. 
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In the month of August of the fol- 
lowing year it became necessary for 
one of us to run over to Blue Grass 
Ranch, our cattle farm across the bor- 
der in Texas, and it fell to my share 
to undertake the duty. Before the au- 
tumn was over I had disposed of the 
fattened steers, and given orders to the 
manager for the removal of the winter 
stock to our sister establishment at El 
Angel in Mexico. In making arrange- 
ments for the above purposes I had to 
move about a good deal, and came into 
contact with a number of persons from 
whom I naturally picked up a certain 
amount of intelligence. By putting 
two and two together I learnt that a 
corps of Mexican refugees was being 
organized in Texas, with the object of 
crossing the river into Chihuahua, to 


make a pronunciamento against the 


existing Government of the country. 
The raiders were to follow the old 
plan, so often successful on previous 
occasions. The revolutionary band, 
well trained and equipped, and plenti- 
fully provided with arms and money, 
would serve as a centre round which to 
rally all those who had cause of com- 
plaint against the Government or 
whose affairs were in such desperate 
plight that any change would probably 
be to their advantage. The vaqueros 
of the haciendas on the line of march, 
who are excellent raw material for ir- 
regular cavalry, would be induced to en- 
list—partly by promises and partly by’ 
threats,—whilst forced levies of money 
would be raised from the wealthy 
landowners. 

Our cattle farm at El Angel was out- 
side the range of the expedition, and 
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too near to strongly garrisoned fron- 
tier-posts to have much to fear, but the 
Hacienda de la Noria lay right in the 
track of the invasion. I lost no time in 
warning Brookton. We removed all 
our Mexican vaqueros into Texas and 
supplied their place by Texan cow- 
boys, of whom I brought over a suf- 
ficient number from Blue Grass Ranch, 
—hardy, daring fellows, well accus- 
tomed to the use of the rifle. Hardly 
had we repaired the fortified enclosure 
that had stood many a siege in olden 
times, and placed the pick of our stud 
in safety, than we heard that the in- 
surgents had crossed the frontier with- 
out encountering any serious opposi- 
tion. Day by day we received fresh in- 
telligence of their approach. They had 
rushed one of Don Miguel Guzman’s 
haciendas, called out at least one hun- 
dred of his “‘vaqueros and peones,”' 
and taken large stocks of provisions; 
they had captured eighty picked horses 
from Don Gregorio Lopez’ outlying 
pastures; they had utterly routed the 
local levies led by the chief of the dis- 
trict; and their forces, rolling up like 
a gigantic snowball, were rapidly ad- 
vancing in our direction. Lopez had 
placed his hacienda, lying within a few 
miles of our own, in a state of defence, 
after dismissing such of his people as 
could not be relied on; the telegraph 
wires had been cut by the invader, and 
a couple of railway bridges blown up, 
but swift messengers had started in 
different directions to rouse the au- 
thorities to immediate action. 

The very next day the rebel ad- 
vanced-guard, consisting of the men 
trained across the border, drew up out 
of rifle range round the enclosure of 
our hacienda. They were led by Don 
Roberto Moreno, a noted partisan of 
Maximilian’s time. Brookton hoisted 
an old Union Jack over the main en- 
trance, and ordered us to salute it by 
a discharge of all our rifles in the direc- 
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tion of the main body of the enemy, 
who lay encamped behind a clump of 
cottonwood trees. We took care to fire 
well over their heads, the object being 
to show them that we were ready to 
receive them. 

Presently we heard the blast of a 
cavalry bugle, and a little knot of 
horsemen advanced under cover of a 
flag of truce to within pistol-shot of 
the stout outer walls. We were 
pleased that they should learn the 
strength of our position, in the hope 
that they would withdraw without 
proceeding to active hostilities. After 
giving them ample time for observa- 
tions, Brookton and I rode out to par- 
ley with them. The party consisted of 
some of the principal officers of the ex- 
pedition, as was evident from the rich- 
ness of their dress and the beauty of 
their horses. Don Roberto himself, 
mounted upon a magnificent golden 
dun, advanced towards us, waving his 
sombrero in sign of his friendly 
intentions. 

“What can we do for the General?” 
I asked in cordial tones. 

“We propose to take up our quarters 
in the hacienda buildings,” replied Don 
Roberto in his most winning manner; 
“we will guarantee the safety of all 
the inhabitants, and make full com- 
pensation for the provisions we con- 
sume. The horses we require will be 
paid for at your own price.” 

“We regret extremely to be unable 
to oblige you,” answered Brookton, po- 
litely but firmly. “As British subjects 
we enjoy certain privileges secured by 
treaty, that make it our duty to ob- 
serve a strict neutrality.” 

The general listened patiently to this 
explanation, his fine soldierly figure 
showing to the best advantage on his 
spirited horse. Whilst Brookton was 
speaking, his right hand was employed 
in twirling the points of a long white 
mustachio that stood out in marked 
contrast to his bushy black eyebrows 
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and bronzed skin. At the word “neu- 
trality” a fierce, not to say savage, 
scowl took the place of the courteous 
look his face had hitherto worn. He 
uttered a blasphemous oath and 
clapped his hand on his sword. 
Neither of us moved; from within our 
gateway twenty unerring rifles covered 
the little group of officers; at the least 
sign of treachery every one of their 
saddles would have been emptied. 
The fiery-headed old partisan could see 
the barrels glistening in the sunshine; 
with a violent effort he forced himself 
to speak calmly. 

“And if I tell you, caballeros,” he 
said, speaking with closed teeth, “that 
I must have the hacienda; that I must 
take it by storm if you will not yield 
it peaceably; that I have 500 partisans 
at my back, some of whom I might 
be unable to restrain, what will you 
reply?” 

“That in self-defence we will fight to 
the bitter end; that our walls are 
strong, and that we have fifty rifles be- 
hind them that seldom miss their aim.” 

The general ground his teeth: with 
a bitter oath he wheeled his horse 
round and engaged ‘in a brief consulta- 
tion with his companions. He turned 
once more towards us. 

“Hasta la vista, caballeros,’”’* he 
said, bowing low with mocking cour- 
tesy, an example religiously followed 
by his staff, and set his horse prancing 
and curveting over the ground towards 
the camp. 

“What a beautiful horse, and how 
well the wicked old chap sits him,” I 
could not help exclaiming as I watched 
him disappearing in the wood. 

Brookton muttered something I did 
not quite catch, but it was scarcely a 
blessing on the horse or his owner. 

“And now, Mortimer,” he said very 
seriously, “we must look this matter in 
the face; shall’ we fight or knock 
under?” 


* Until I see you again. 
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“What would be the use of knocking 
under? Depend upon it, there are 
enough of those fellows whom our 
amiable friend said he could not re- 
strain to bring the whole place about 
our ears and shoot us all into the bar- 
gain if we raised the slightest objec- 
tion. Our line is clearly to keep them 
out of the hacienda enclosure at all 
costs, but not to fire upon them unless 
they actually attempt to storm it. 
Without artillery I don’t think they 
will go in for that game.” 

“Are we sure we can count upon all 
our men?” asked Brookton, after a mo- 
ment’s thought. 

“Including the workmen, twenty of 
us are Englishmen, the Texan boys 
are spoiling for a tussle with the 
greasers, and I don’t think it likely 
that our Apache trackers will care to 
trust themselves to Mexican benevo- 


lence.” 
“Supposing those fellows end by get- 
ting the better of the Government 


troops?” 

“Why, then, we shall have to deal 
with a responsible Government, and 
the worst that can happen is that we 
shall have to move back into Texas. 
Since you ask me, however, I feel sure 
they won’t get the upper hand: what 
with the railroads and telegraphs and 
weapons of precision, the days are past 
when a few trained men, followed by 
a motley crowd of half-armed va- 
queros, could upset a Government.” 

“IT suppose you are right, old fel- 
low,” answered Brookton more cheer- 
fully; “but we'll talk the matter over 
with the other chaps before we quite 
decide to make a fight for it.” 

Stanton, Desmond, and our chief 
farrier—an old cavalry sergeant who 
had seen much service in India, and 
who represented the workmen at our 
conference—were all for holding out, 
and the boss of the Texans, speaking 
for his boys, said— 

“They'd rather run the machine 
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alone than sing small before the 
greasers.” 

So with one accord we prepared to 
do our best. As it happened. we were 
not put to the proof. We had the satis- 
faction of seeing the insurgent forces 
march off the ground about an hour 
before sundown. Next evening we had 
full confirmation of the soundness of 
our decision. Young Lopez, who in the 
absence of his father had been in 
eharge of the Hacienda de la Encarna- 
cion and had opened the gates at Gen- 
eral Moreno’s summons, came to us 
with a tale of woe. His men had all 
been forcibly enlisted, and everything 
excepting the horse he rode and the 
clothes he wore had been seized by the 
partisans. Moreover, that morning “El 
Inglesito” with a body of vaqueros 
from the Hacienda de la Concepcion 
had joined the insurgents,—an addition 
to their forces, added young Lopez 
spitefully, that did not promise well 
for those who, like ourselves, had good 
horses to lose. 

How he hated Courtenay! We had 
better reason for doing so. But the 
vain young fellow never forgave him 
the defeat of the Apache, and the de- 
lusive promises, his faith in which had 
lowered him in the eyes of his numer- 
ous hangers-on. 

The whole of that night we were 
kept in a state of fever by constant 
messages from all our friends and 
those of Lopez. The upshot was that 
the chief of the district had collected a 
large number of tame Indians from 
various outlying villages, and having 
enrolled a few score customs guards, 
all old soldiers, to give backbone to 
his forces, was advancing rapidly in 
our direction. The following morning 
that personage made his appearance, 
and did us the honor to make our 
house his headquarters,—an expensive 
honor certainly, but we thought it best 
to put a good face on the matter. 
Government troops were coming up by 
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rail, and the insurrection would soon 
come to a miserable end. Much re- 
joicing and feeding in anticipation of 
the approaching triumph of the cause 
of law and order went on amongst the 
men encamped on our lands. The best 
of our stud were beyond their reach, 
so that, with the exception of the grass 
their horses consumed, they could not 
do us much damage. They had with 
them a couple of pieces of light field 
artillery, I'rench breech-loaders, I be- 
lieve, which were regarded with pro- 
found reverence by the raw levies. As 
soon as reinforcements arrived the 
gallant commander, as he frankly de- 
clared to Lopez’ intense dismay, meant 
to try the effect of these pieces on the 
walls of La Encarnacion. 

_ We did our best to entertain our dis- 
tinguished guests; our little store of 
champagne and other wines was 
brought out, and the officers deter- 
mined to make a night of it. The wine 
soon came to an end, but we brewed 
gigantic bowls of punch, which seemed 
to meet with general approval. Much 
tall talk was indulged in, and a vast 
quantity of tobacco was cousumed. 
Towards morning a general feeling of 
chilliness and lassitude overcame the 
party; one by one the watch-fires, 
round which the rank and file were 
doing their best to imitate their supe- 
riors, died out for want of fuel, and 
all classes were soon wrapped in heavy 
sleep. 

After a short period of oblivion, I 
started up from my bed. The air was 
pierced by discordant yells. I rushed 
to the window; in the dim light of 
dawn I could just make out a swarm 
of horsemen who had swooped down 
upon the sleeping encampment. Here 
and there a shot was fired by a sen- 
tinel more watchful than his fellows, 
but the bulk of the troops had been 
taken by surprise. General Moreno 
was too old a soldier to wait until it 
suited his enemy to shut him up in a 





position where his cavalry woukl be 
useless. He had been unable to provide 
himself with artillery, and his scouts 
had informed him that two modern 
breech-loading cannon were lying care- 
lessly guarded in the enemy’s camp. 
With those guns in his possession he 
might make his own terms with the 
haciendas, and, fully provided with 
provisions from their stores, he would 
be able to take refuge in the mountain 
fastnesses of the State, where his 
friends could rally round him in spite 
of the Government troops. This ap- 
parently desperate plan, the details of 
which were subsequently disclosed by 
his surviving officers, was in reality 
the only one that offered any chance of 
success. 

Whilst our guests of the previous 
evening, none the fresher for its jovial 
termination, did their best to rally their 
demoralized soldiers, who far outnum- 
bered the attacking party, we of the 
“Noria” had to look to ourselves. The 
hacienda building might be rushed at 
any moment, or the captured field- 
pieces turned against our walls with 
fatal effect. Our own men were 
posted on either side of the gateway, 
with orders to shoot down any of the 
insurgents who tried to force their 
way into the enclosure. Brookton, 
with Stanton and Desmond, kept below 
to restrain our impatient men, whilst 
I stood in a sort of turret over the gate- 
way, from which I could discern and 
give instant notice of any threatening 
movement. 

Through the carelessness of the 
drivers the guns had been left on the 
farther side of the encampment; with- 
out a blow struck in their defence they 
had fallen into the enemy’s hands. As 
luck would have it, however, the 
wagon that carried the cartridges had 
also contained several trunks belong- 
ing to the staff, and, to facilitate the 
unloading of certain articles required 
by those gentlemen, had been brought 
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much nearer to the house. The cus- 
toms guards and several! of the officers 
had rallied round the wagon before the 
attacking party had been able to seize 
it, and the whole interest of the fight 
Was now concentrated on that spot. 
The defenders were sheltered by the 
wagon, and a deep horse-pond covered 
their rear. All over the field Moreno’s 
cavalry were sabring the routed In- 
dians, who were flying panic-stricken 
in all directions. If the ammunition 
was taken, the hacienda could offer no 
resistance, and the Government com- 
mander with his staff would be made 
prisoners. 

Surely I am not mistaken: at the 
head of that troop of well-mounted 
horsemen who are just dashing down 
to re-inforce the assailants of the 
wagon rides “El Inglesito’” on Alcalde! 
Watch the good horse threading his 
way amongst the corpses, now lightly 
clearing a fallen soldier, now avoiding 
a kicking horse by a rapid turn, 
Courtenay carries no weapon but a 
light lance, and shows no disposition 
to use the revolver that hangs at his 
waist. He hovers fearlessly round 
the assailants, giving directions to his 
men, who use their revolvers with 
more zeal than effect. I thought it was 
coming: Alcalde sweeps round to the 
right and enters the pond; feeling his 
way and sniffing the water, he has 
come upon a sort of ridge that runs 
through the middle of it, which Courte- 
nay must have noticed in the course of 
his memorable visit to us. The defend- 
ers will now be taken in the rear, and 
though they may choose to die at their 
posts, Moreno will have the precious 
cartridges. Courtenay turns back to 
bring up his men, and I have just 
made up my mind to cast our rifles 
into the balance when young Desmond 
suves the situation. Followed by our 
farrier-sergeant and two of the cow- 
boys mounted on the most powerful 
horses in the enclosure, he gallops up 
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to the wagon regardless of the shots 
of the combatants. One of the officers 
has caught his meaning; half of the 
customs guards cease firing, and set 
rapidly to work to clear away the 
corpses that lie in the way of the 
wheels. Desmond and his followers 
hitch their lasso to the projections of 
the vehicle, and with a simultaneous 
rush of the four horses the ponderous 
machine is set rolling rapidly towards 
the pond. Before it has covered the 
twenty yards that lie between it and 
the water “El Inglesito” is back 
amongst his men, urging them to 
charge through the customs guards 
who stand between them and the 
wagon; but the old soldiers see that 
their only chance of safety lies in keep- 
ing a bold front: they can use their 
breech-loaders with deadly effect, as 
the vaqueros know to their cost. 
Meanwhile Desmond has taken full ad- 
vantage of the momentary suspension 
of hostilities; with a desperate tug the 
strong horses have lifted the wagon 
over the mud collected at the rim of 
the pond, the water reaches up to the 
wheels, another forward bound and it 
topples over, burying its contents in 
twelve feet of slime and water. There 
is nothing more for the “Inglesito” to 
do, so before the customs guards have 
made up their minds to fire he is gal- 
loping away with his men to rejoin the 
general. With a somewhat rueful 
countenance the young Mexican offi- 
cers, who have borne themselves so 
manfully that day, watch the bubbles 
rising up from the bottom of the pond 
where their cherished finery now lies; 
but the chief is loud in his applause, 
and insists upon bestowing a tender 
embrace upon the reluctant Desmond. 

I have come down from my perch, 
and am just absorbed in a rough cal- 
culation as to how long our slender 
stock of provisions is likely to suffice 
for the wants of some 150 men, when 
Brookton calls my attention to the field 
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of battle. Moreno is concentrating his 
soldiers about the clump of trees I 
have already mentioned, the two light 
guns have been placed under cover, 
and a sort of barricade thrown up. 
What can be the meaning of this? The 
commander of the Government forces 
rejoices openly; the reinforcements 
must be close at hand. We hurriedly 
snatch a mouthful of food, and then 
ascend the turret in a body. 

Soon sharp bugle-calls ring out from 
different quarters, and we see strong 
bodies of eavalry advancing to sur- 
round Moreno’s camp. He will have 
no time to penetrate farther into the 
State. The vanguard of the cavalry 
sent by rail to Paso del Norte, from the 
nearest garrison, are already closing 
in upon him. A messenger gallops up 
to the house, begging in the name of 
the Colonel in command that prepara- 
tions be made for the refreshment of 
men and horses after their forced 
march. They will finish with the en- 
emy first, they say; they had expected 
a far more formidable foe; within a 
few days 5000 men with a battery of 
light artillery would, if necessary, 
have been despatched from the State 
capital. We gaze with interest at the 
manceuvres of the troops: they are 
chiefly dragoons drawn from loyal In- 
dian villages, practised marksmen all 
of them, and trained from childhood 
to approach an enemy without unnec- 
essarily exposing themselves. They 
divide into four detachments, forming 
a cross, of which the insurgent camp 
is the centre. Half of the men dis- 
mount, handing their horses’ reins to 
their comrades, who keep in their sad- 
dles. Soon 500 riflemen are creeping 
along the ground, taking advantage of 
every slight inequality of the soil. In 
spite of the desperate charges of Gen- 
eral Moreno’s trained cavalry, they 
show no signs of wavering, and the 
situation of the force holding the wood 
soon becomes untenable: officer after 
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officer is picked off; the rebel marks- 
men are few and but ill-supplied with 
ammunition. There is nothing left for 
the leader but a last desperate attempt 
to cut his way through the beleaguer- 
ing troops. At the head of his little 
corps of picked horsemen, the old tiger 
rushes out of his lair, followed by “El 
Inglesito” and such of the vaqueros as 
eare to remain true to him; but the 
shots of the sheltered riflemen empty 
many a saddle, and by the time the 
insurgents reach the body of cavalry 
massed to receive them, they are littie 
better than a disconnected swarm of 
individual riders. Still they fight gal- 
lantly, and Moreno, with a few of the 
best mounted of his followers, seems 
about to break through, when the cus- 
toms guards, who have sallied out 
from the hacienda, bar the road with 
their rifles. The old General is shot 
through the brain, and the men with 
him are either picked off one by one 
or surrender at discretion. “HE In- 
glesito” alone of all the minor leaders 
has kept his small troop of vaqueros 
together. When he sees the General 
fall, at his signal they wheel suddenly 
round and gallop through the wood, 
overturning the few dragoons who at- 
tempt to oppose them. The other side 
of the wood is now clear, and they may 
yet escape scot-free; the commander 
of the Government troops utters curses 
loud and deep, as he gallops hopelessly 
after them with.the best mounted of 
his dragoons; “El Inglesito’s” men 
have settled down into a long canter, 
--the colts of La Concepcion can hold 
their own when it comes to racing. 
They are approaching the Indian build- 
ing that marks the limit of our land, 
before their pursuers reach the wood— 
a start of a mile at least. Young Lo- 
pez, who is standing at my side, grinds 
his teeth and stamps his foot with im- 
potent rage. Suddenly he seizes my 
arm. 

“Let me have your glass for a mo- 
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ment.”’ he cries feverishly. He returns 
the glass. 

“Look! Don Enrique,” he says, 
trembling with excitement, as he 
points to a cloud of dust about half a 
mile beyond the “‘Teocali’’* “that is my 
father with a large body of men,—they 
can’t escape now.” 

I turned the glass upon the little 
body of fugitives: they were evidently 
aware of the approach of a fresh en- 
emy, and appeared to hesitate as to 
the direction they should take; but 
Courtenay reined up his horse and 
pointed to the ancient building. One 
after another, in rapid succession, the 
vaqueros dismounted and led their 
horses through the squat doorway, 
their leader entering the last, un- 
touched by a volley fired by Don Gre- 
gorio’s men. I saw the smoke of 
a rifle curl up above the opening 
over the door that served to give 
light to the upper floor, and one of 
Don Gregorio’s vaqueros, who had 
outstripped his companions, fell from 
his saddle just as the report reached 
my ears. 

His comrades spread out in front of 
the buildings, so as to guard the only 
issue, whilst keeping at a safe dis- 
tance, Don Gregorio riding on to meet 
the troops. The Colonel, with the 
bulk of the dragoons, returned to the 
hacienda with Don Gregorio, whilst a 
couple of young officers with a few 
soldiers went on to strengthen the 
force that kept watch over “Hl 
Inglesito.” 

After a brief consultation, in which 
Brookton and I took part, it was 
agreed that on the following day a flag 
of truce should be sent to the besieged 
insurgents offering them their freedom, 
provided they surrendered their weap- 
ons and horses and gave up “El Ingle- 
sito.” Don Gregorio was for having 
the latter shot at once, but we got the 
Colonel to promise that he should be 
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sent to Mexico City to have a fair 
trial. 

When the bearer of the flag of truce 
approached the Teocali he was received 
by Courtenay himself, who at once ac- 
cepted the terms proposed, subject to 
his followers’ approval. The vaqueros, 
to their credit be it said, strongly re- 
sisted the stipulation concerning their 
leader. As we afterwards heard, the 
Mayordomo, who was with them, act- 
ing as their spokesman, had dilated 
upon the impossibility of facing their 
master when they returned to “La 
Concepcion” after their desertion of 
the “Sefiorito’; but Courtenay had in- 
sisted, pointing out that they had no 
provisions, and must surrender at dis- 
cretion in a few days. He was fully 
conscious of the fact that he could lay 
no claim to the consideration shown to 
their political opponents by men who 
know that the positions may at any 
moment be reversed. There were 
charges against him that had nothing 
to de with the present rising, and he 
would not die with tbe blood of his de- 
voted friends on his head. 

When the unconditional acceptance 
of our terms was made known to us, 
1 rode out to the Teocali, in the vague 
hope of being able to save my country- 
man from unnecessary indignity. It 
may appear soft, not to say unprin- 
cipled, on my part, but I had really 
forgotten everything but the desperate 
position in which he was placed. 
Much to my satisfaction, and to his 
own displeasure, young Lopez had 
been sent off by his father the previous 
evening to report on the state of their 
hacienda at La Encarnacion. 

A squadron of Government cavalry 
was placed on each side of the en- 
trance, at right angles to the wall of 
the building. The fourth side of the 
square was formed by Don Gregorio’s 
vaqueros, who stood ready to take over 
the horses and weapons as they were 


surrendered by their owners. The 
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Colonel, who had ridden over with me, 
stood watching the proceedings, his. 
sharp Indian face lighted up by a 
smile of satisfaction, as one by one the 
choice colts of the famed ‘“Concep- 
cion”’ breed were handed over as 
prizes. 

The prancing and plunging of the 
balf-broken animals in the midst of the 
square, which was gradually coutract- 
ing as the cavalry soldiers, unable to 
restrain their curiosity, pressed closer 
to the gate; the violent gestures and 
fierce oaths of the vanquished as they 
saw their pets led away, and the coarse 
banter of the victors, made up a scene 
of confusion and noise of an intensely 
bewildering character. Every one of 
the assistants was shouting in tones 
of joy, admiration, or vexation; the 
bonds of discipline were completely re- 
laxed, several of the soldiers having 
even left the ranks and dismounted, 
holding their horses by the bridles, to 
get a nearer view of the precious 


booty, or to condole with the defeated 
vaqueros, miny of whom were of the 


same race xs themselves. Amidst all 
the bustle and disorder, but one man 
maintained av attitude of indifference, 
and that was poor Courtenay. He sat 
in the opeuing above the gateway; 
leaning upon one elbow, calmly smok- 
ing a _ cigarette. Though his em- 
broidered shirt-front was soiled with 
blood, his coat pierced and hacked in 
mmore than one place, and his sugar- 
loaf hat had a couple of bullet-holes 
through the crown, he still kept some- 
thing of his habitual air of unaffected 
elegance. No one was in a hurry to 
arrest him, he was too well known to 
slip through the crowd unobserved, 
and there was nothing to fear from an 
unarmed and wounded man. 

Suddenly the uproar increased, if 
possible, as Don Gregorio’s men began 
to shout, “El Alcalde is coming!’ They 
had seen the defeat of their master’s 
Apache, and were well acquainted 
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with the appearance of the conqueror. 
The cry was taken up by the soldiers, 
who had already heard of his fame, 
and pressed closer to get a sight of 
him. The beautiful animal walked 
proudly out of the gateway, led by 
Felipe, the rich ornaments of his 
saddle clinking gaily as he paced for- 
ward. Searcely had he advanced a 
few yards when a sudden fury seemed 
to seize him: rearing up almost upright, 
he wrenched his bridle from Felipe’s 
hands, plunged forward, and then span 
rapidly round, striking out wildly with 
his heels, causing the crowd to fall 
back in all directions with shouts of 
laughter and applause. Open-mouthed, 
with ears thrown back, he appeared on 
the point of charging the troopers, and 
then, as if in play, backed close under 
the window. At this moment a loud 
yell of triumph caused the bystanders 
to turn round. Felipe had seized one 
of the surrendered horses and was gal- 
loping away at a furious pace. Simul- 
taneously Courtenay dropped lightly 
on his horse’s back, and, passing 
through a gap in the ranks of the sol- 
diery, was off before a hand could be 
raised to stop him. A moment’s pause 
ensued. The vaqueros’ firearms were 
not ready at hand; then the Colonel 
sharply uttered a hasty order in the 
tribal language of his men, a dozen of 
the troopers wheeled round and fired 
after the fugitive. He turned in his 
saddle and waved his sombrero in 
laughing defiance—not a shot had 
touched him! Those unerring marks- 
men must have been strangely agi- 
tated to miss so large an object at 
that distance. I covered the flying 
horseman with my rifle, but I had not 
the heart to shoot the fearless rascal: 
indeed, as I saw the tardiness of the 
pursuit, I caught myself inwardly re- 
joicing at the certainty of his getting 
clear off. 

At last twenty of Don Gregorio’s men 
are racing after him; but he gains 
ground at every stride. The Concep- 
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cion men shout with triumph at the 
escape of their favorite. “El In- 
glesito” is going along the road at full 
stretch; further pursuit is evidently 
useless: what horse can run down El 
Alealde? Even as these words strike 
my ear, a horseman darts out from be- 
hind a tree and bars the passage. It 
is young Lopez on the Apache. He is 
returning from his hacienda to take 
possession of El Alcalde, who has been 
promised to him as his share of the 
booty. Wild with disappointment, he 
discharges his revolver point-blank at 
Courtenay, who is evidently hit. Still 
he has strength to.guide Alcalde, who, 
with a sudden sideward rush, brings 
the full force of his chest to bear upon 
Apache’s shoulder, dashing him vio- 
lently to the ground. In the very act 
of falling, Lopez presses the trigger 
of his revolver: fate directs the bullet, 
which pierces Alcalde’s heart. In the 
agonies of death the stricken animal 
rears up madly, and hurls himself 
backwards upon his master, who, en- 
feebled by his wound, is unable to dis- 
engage himself in time: they lie to- 
gether on the ground, a motionless 
bleeding mass. I was amongst the 
first to move the dead horse. When we 
raised Courtenay to his feet we could 
see that one side of his chest was fear- 
fully crushed; at every breath blood 
gushed from his mouth and nostrils. 
As I supported him, his hand tightly 
squeezed my shoulder, and he whis- 
pered to me in English— 

“Brookton and you will forgive,” then 
raising his voice with a terrible effort— 

“Caballeros!” he said in distinct 
tones, addressing the Mexican by- 
standers, “I have had gay times 
enough, thanks to horses, and it is but 
just that I should die as I have lived.” 

The faint color, called up by this last 
exertion, disappeared from his face, 
he staggered forward a few paces and 
fell to the ground before I could catch 
him, his head resting on his dead 
favorite’s flank. He never spoke an- 
other word. 


” 
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_ There are always men who are ready 
to declare that if Bismarck had not al- 
tered the Ems despatch there would 
have been no Franco-Prussian war. To 
people of that mental type the fail- 
ure of the Bloemfontein Conference 
brought about the struggle with the 
Boers, and the American Civil War 
was caused by the breakdown of the 
compromise of 1850. In other words, 
the fundamental forces that grapple 
behind the veil of diplomatic detail are 
lost sight of and attention is engrossed 
by the incidentals of the moment. 
The Austro-Hungarian conflict is pre- 
eminently a case in point. The discus- 
sion of it has been almost swamped 
in accessories. It has been wrangled 
over, in and out of the realm of the 
Hapsburgs, as though it turned solely 
on the juridical interpretation of a 
legal document. It has been entangled 
in the perverse subtleties of lawyers, 
until the essential elements of the con- 
troversy have been violently overlaid. 
Of the two it is unquestionably the 
Hungarian case that has suffered the 
most from these devastating polemics. 
The true position of Hungary in her 
relations with Austria was realized by 
but few even before the present crisis 
had declared itself. It is now, in the 
popular mind of Europe, more enigmat- 
ical than ever. Most people, we imag- 
ine, regard a something which they call 
the Austrian Empire as including Hun- 
gary among its constituent parts. They 
look upon Hungarian independence as 
a sort of provincial autonomy, conceded 
to a turbulent province by the central 
power of the Empire, and revocable at 
will. They instinctively put Austria 
before Hungary in the scale of inter- 
national consideration, and they cannot 
throw off the belief that the present 


turmoil in Hungary is something in the 
nature of a revolt and comparable to 
a magnified Irish or Finnish question. 
Their view, in short, is that in the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy it is Aus- 
tria who is the predominant and con- 
trolling partner, and that the compact 
between the two countries is not an 
arrangement of equals but a union be- 
tween a superior Power and a subor- 
dinate one. 

That, however, is so far from the 
truth as to be its precise inversion. 
Hungary is an independent kingdom. 
For certain purposes and under cer- 
tain conditions it has allied itself with 
the equally independent empire of 
Austria. It has done so by an act of 
sovereign will and without abdicating 
the smaJlest part of its sovereignty as 
an independent nation. There is no 
limitation on the freedom of Hungary 
which does not equally apply to Aus- 
tria. In all that concerns their local 
ais well as their common affairs the two 
countries stand in fact, as well as in 
law, on the same plane. They have 
agreed to create an identical order of 
succession to the Austrian and Hun- 
garian thrones, and they have bound 
themselves to assist each other against 
foreign aggression. For the better ful- 
filment of this latter compact, the two 
great agencies of national defence— 
foreign affairs and war administration 
—have been declared to a certain ex- 
tent to be common affairs. They are 
accordingly entrusted to common exec- 
utive agents under the control of select 
committees elected by both Parlia- 
ments. Austria and Hungary, that is, 
have arranged to transact certain ex- 
ecutive business in common, but the 
nature and conditions of that business 
are dependent upon the free decisions 
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of the two national legislatures. The 
Joint Delegations that meet to dis- 
charge these functions are under the 
control of, and their resolutions to take 
effect have to be ratified by, both the 
Austrian and the Hungarian Parlia- 
ments. Mutually dependent in the po- 
litical sense, each nation retains intact 
its own independent juridical individ- 
uality—in other words, its sovereignty. 
There is nothing, legally speaking, to 
prevent either Austria or Hungary 
from altering or abolishing the Aus- 
gleich of 1867 at a stroke. That famous 
arrangement, which is totally destitute 
of the binding force of a treaty, estab- 
lished no system or authority that in- 
eluded Austria and Hungary and was 
superior to either. It did nothing to 
merge the two nations in a higher iden- 
tity. It delimited for instance, no Aus- 
tro-Hungarian territory; it laid down 
no basis for Austro-Hungarian citizen- 
ship; it called into being no Austro- 
Hungarian legislative power or judi- 
ciary; it vested no supreme and Impe- 
rial authority, operative throughout the 
realm, either in the King of Hungary 
or in the Emperor of Austria or in any 
third personality evolved from them. 
All that it did was to provide for the 
co-operation and the scope of certain 
agents of the Austrian and Hungarian 
nations. Although the physical person 
of the ruler is the same in both coun- 
tries, his juridicial personality is one 
thing in Vienna and quite another in 
Budapesth. Hungary is the oldest 
constitutional country on the European 
continent. The royal prerogative in 
her case is an emanation of the Consti- 
tution, and consists in such rights as 
the nation has thought fit to vest in 
her King. In Austria, on the other 
hand, the existing constitution is a free 
gift of the Emperor, and has conferred 
on the people of Austria such rights as 
the Emperor has thought fit to grant to 
them. The Emperor of Austria as such 
has no more power in Hungary than 
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the King of Hungary has in Austria; 
that is to say, none at all. 
Austria-Hungary, then, does not 
mean one empire, but the permanent 
union of two nations for certain inter- 
national purposes. In all the attri- 
butes of sovereignty neither of these 
two nations can claim an advantage 
over the other. And that is not a legal 
fact of merely academic interest. It is 
a fact vividly present in the proud and 
passionate consciousness of the Mag- 
yars, who, through a thousand years 
of stormy history, have preserved an 
indomitable racial entity. It is not, 
however, a fact that is acknowledged 
except theoretically in the Austrian 
half of the Dual Monarchy. ‘The Ger- 
man-speaking Austrians have never 
reconciled themselves to the decline of 
an authority once paramount not only 
throughout what is now Austria-Hun- 
gary but throughout the major part 
of Europe. They are still of Joseph 
Il.’s mind. They would still, that is, 
force the polyglot races that surround 
them into a German mould and impose 
upon them the German language, Ger- 
man law, German institutions and a 
highly centralized uniformity of gov- 
ernment. They cannot, of course, do 
it. Every year that passes raises 
against them a more formidable inten- 
sity of national patriotism. But the 
ideal still works within them; the 
Hapsburgs are still Germans; the mem- 
ories of all that the House once was 
have not died out; and wherever a 
Hapsburg rules it is intolerable to 
their secret instincts that aliens should 
claim a parity of rights. In Bohemia 
and Tyrol they are still battling for 
the remnants of a once absolute as- 
cendancy, and a call from a Hapsburg 
ruler might marshall them once more 
against the Hungarians, whose equality 
and independence they have never 
more than formally admitted. On the 
one hand, there is a race clinging to 
the relics of an outworn supremacy, 
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und on the other a race asserting with 
impetuous enthusiasm its right to 
an uncontrolled sovereignty. Circum- 
stances have thrown these races to- 
gether and multiplied the chances of a 
collision that was inherent in the na- 
tures and ambitions of both. The 
Hungarians, vibrating with nationality, 
are determined to have an army cor- 
responding to their collective individ- 
uality, commanded in their own lan- 
guage and serving under their own 
flags and emblems. The Hapsburgs in 
giving up German as the language of 
military command feel that they are 
giving up everything, imperilling the 
unity of the monarchy, and surrender- 
ing the keys of the last stronghold of 
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pan-Austrian imperialism. But 
actual point of collision is of second- 
ary moment. If it had not been the 
army it would have been the tariff or 
perhaps, as in the Norwegian case, the 
diplomatic service; and the result 
would have been just the same. That 
result we take to be the dissolution 
not necessarily of the Dual Mon- 
archy but of Dualism. The Magyars 
who have hitherto been its bulwark 
are now constrained to demolish it, 
and their action, even if it does not 
prove the signal for a racial convul- 
sion, can only mean that the Austro- 
Hungarian monarchy, as it has existed 


decades, will not survive a 


for four 
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Hushed is the voice of jesting, and dim each friendly eye, 





For, lo, we come, your soldiers, to bid you our good-bye, 


To you who loved to lead us and whom we loved to boast 


The chieftain of our revels, the Captain of our host. 


Dear Frank, our fellow-fighter, how noble was your praise, 


How kindly rang your welcome on those delightful days 


When, gathered in your presence, we cheered each piercing hit, 


And crowned with joy and laughter the rapier of your wit! 


And if our words grew bitter, and wigs, that should have been 


Our heads’ serene adornment, were all but on the green, 


How oft your sunny humor has shone upon the fray, 


And fused our fiery tempers, and laughed our strife away. 


In many a gay adventure, in many a joyous raid 


You led us and we followed, alert and undismayed; 


Or if the onset slackened, your cheery call came plain 


To nerve our drooping courage and hearten us again. 


And now you doff your armor, dear comrade, and you go; 


Your rest we cannot grudge you, since you would have it so; 
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Yet hear us as we pledge you, and take as you depart 


The fond and faithful homage of every loyal heart. 


Our part shall be to cherish the lustre of your name, 


To guard in pride and honor the record of your fame; 


And, fired by your example, to wield a flashing sword 


For Punch to whom you bound us, our master and our lord. 


R. C. Lehmann. 
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Mr. Andrew Lang’s study of Sir Wal- 
ter Scott is just ready in the “Literary 
Lives” .series. 


In the Dictionary of National Biogra- 
phy, the date of Mrs. Browning's birti 
is given as March 6, 1809. This is an 
error. The true date is March 6, 1806. 
Mrs. Browning’s centenary has been 
celebrated by the publication of a new 
memoir of her, by Mr. Percy Lubbock, 
with a portrait by Mrs. Bridell Fox. 


Mr. Stopford A. Brooke is about to 
publish another book on the same lines 
as “The Gospel of Joy” and “The King- 
ship of Love.” This is a volume of 
extracts from his unpublished sermons 
and addresses, entitled “The Life Su- 
perlative,” and deals largely with so- 
cial and civic religion. A new photo- 
gravure portrait of the author will 
form the frontispiece. 


The authorship of the series of pa- 
pers “From a College Window,” which 
readers of The Living Age have en- 
joyed in common with those of the 
Cornhill Magazine, has been disclosed. 
The papers are the work of Mr. A. C. 
Benson, and their publication in a vol- 
ume, with some additions, is announced 
by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. Mr. 
Benson has also in the press a “Life of 
Walter Pater” in the new series of 
“English Men of Letters.” 


The Athenzeum announces the death 
of “Carl Joubert” who wrote a number 
of sensational volumes on Russian sub- 
jects, including “The Fall of Tsardom,” 
“Russia as It Really Is,” and “The 
Truth about the Tsar and the Present 
State of Russia.” “The White Hand,” a 
Russian story, was only published the 
other day. The knowledge of Russia 
displayed in these volumes was se- 
verely questioned by experts. Little 
is known of the author, except that his 
real name was not, as generally sup- 
posed, Carl Joubert. 

The interesting announcement is 
made that Mr. Henry Holt, the well- 
known publisher, is the author of the 
two novels “Calmire”’ and “Sturmsee” 
which were published anonymously 
by Macmillan & Co., and are now be- 
ing reissued by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. In the new edition Mr. Holt’s 
authorship is acknowledged. Both 
novels have had a good measure of suc- 
cess, one having reached its third edi- 
tion and the other its sixth. In both, 
social and economic problems are dis- 
cussed, with touches of keen satire. 

Burns’s house at Dumfries is now 
held on the Town Council, 
and is under the charge of Mrs. and 
Miss Brown, granddaughter and great 
granddaughter of the poet. To the rel- 
ics preserved in the house a number 
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of important additions have just been 
made. These include a copy of De 
Lolme “On the British Constitution,” 
one of four books presented by Burns 
to the Dumfries Public Library. On 
the fly-leaf he wrote: “Robert Burns 
presents this book to the Library, and 
begs they will take it as a Creed of 
British liberty—untill they find a bet- 
ter.” Several private collectors have 
placed a number of relics on perma- 
nent loan. 


Something new in the voluminous lit- 
erature of Trafalgar is a volume in 
which Mr. Edward Fraser, author of 
“Famous Fighters of the Fleet” relates 
in their own words, as far as possible, 
what those who faced Nelson went 
through in the battle, under the title 
“The Enemy at Trafalgar: as told 
from French and Spanish records.” 
Among other documents disclosed to 
English-speaking readers for the first 
time are the French Trafalgar de- 
spatch, which Napoleon suppressed, 
and the secret police records telling 
the full story of the tragedy at Rennes 
which ended the life of Admiral Ville- 
neuve. 


Apropos of Mr. Yates Thompson’s re- 
cent lecture on “Illuminated Manu- 
scripts” The Athenzeum remarks that 
the purchase by him at Messrs. Sothe- 
by’s some three years ago of the sec- 
ond volume of a finely illuminated (but 
mutilated) manuscript; the discovery 
of the first volume in the possession of 
the French Government; and _ the 
further discovery at Windsor Castle, 
by Mr. Warner of the British Museum, 
of ten of the twelve miniatures which 
had been cut out of Mr. Yates Thomp- 
son’s volume, read more like a chapter 
from a romance than one in rea! life. 
The decision of King Edward and Mr. 
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Yates Thompson to have the ten minia- 
tures replaced in their original setting, 
and the volume offered to France, will 
be fully appreciated by the French 
people. The ten miniatures, it may be 
mentioned, are of special interest be- 
cause they are by no less a person 
than Jehan Fouquet. 


Mr. J. W. Mackail, who succeeds to 
the Oxford Professorship of poetry, re- 
sembles Matthew Arnold, the most il- 
lustrious of his predecessors in the 
chair, in being a Balliol man and a 
Civil Servant in the Education Depart- 
ment, in which he is Senior Examiner. 
He was the third of a remarkable trio 
of Newdigate prize-winners, his two 
immediate predecessors in the honor 
being Oscar Wilde and Sir Rennel 
Rodd, whose early verses may be com- 
pared with his in the back numbers 
of the defunct “Waifs and Strays.” 
The influence of Matthew Arnold, af- 
terwards to reappear in the work of 
Mr. Laurence Binyon, was just then in 
abeyance among Oxford poets. Mr. 
Mackail’s published works are: a trans- 
lation of the “Aeneid,” the “Eclogues” 
and “Georgics” into Prose; an edition 
with translation of select Epigrams 
from the Greek Anthology; “Biblia In- 
nocentium,” in which he told for chil- 
dren the story of the Chosen People 
before and after the coming of Christ; 
“The Sayings of the Lord Jesus Christ 
as recorded by His Four Evangelists”; 
a University Extension Manual on 
‘Latin Literature; a much discussed and 
not altogether successful Life of Wil- 
liam Morris, and a translation of the 
“Odyssey.” He was also one of the 
three poets who together published two 
volumes of original poetry, called 
“Love in Idleness” and “Love’s Look- 
ing Glass.” 








